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PORTABLE  INSTRUCTIONS 

FOR  PURCHASING  THE 

DRUGS  AND  SPICES 

O  P 

ASIA  AND  TH-E  EAST-INDIES: 

POINTING  OUT  THE  DISTINGUISHING 

Characteristics  of  thofe  chat  are  Genuine, 

AND  THE 

Arts  pradlifed  in  their  Adulteration. 

With  praftical  Direflions  for  the 

CHOICE  OF  DIAMONDS, 

And  an  accurate  Account  of  the 

CHINESE  TOUCH-NEEDLES, 

OR,  THE  METHOD  OE  JUDGING  OF  THE 

FINENESS  OP  GOLD  by  its  COLOUR. 

To  which  is  prefixed, 

A  Table  of  the  Cuftom-Houfe  Duties  at  London. 


Compiled  from  respectable  Authority  by  H.  D.S, 


LONDON: 

Printed  for  D,  STEEL,  Number  i,  Union*Row,  the  Lower-End  of  the 
Minories,  Little  Tower-Hill. 


M.DCC.LXXIX. 


CntereD  at  ^tationerg#aU,  accorDingto 
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The  King’j  Duties  on  Eajl-Indla  and  Afiatic  Drugs^ 

T^be  JirJl  column  of  figures  Jhews  the  duty  when  the  feveral  articles  are  le¬ 
gally  Imported  from  the  places  of  tbelr  growth:  the  fecond  column  Jhews  the  duty 
when  they  are  imported  in  the  EaJl~Jndta  Company’s JhipSt 

Nf'  Nt'  vf  /  N  Nf r  if' ilk  if'  if  1  ifZ  '^f '  if'  .A 

v?»T?.w?hy»rr*??»ty«?wws?r<?r»??»:v 

5  percent^  is  to  be  added  to  the  fucceeding  duties,  according  to  an  aft  of  parlia¬ 
ment  paired  during  the  prefent  feflions. 


*  \  CACIA,  the  pound  - 

jt\^  Agaric  -  -  -  -s 

•Agnus  Callus,  the  pound  - 
•Aloes  Socotrina,  ditto  -  - 

•  - hepatica,  ditto  -  - 

Amber,  ditto  -  —  -  , 

•Ambergris,  the  ounce  -  - 
•Ammoniacum,  gum,  the  lb. 

- fal  -  -  - 

•Anacardium,  the  pound  - 
•Anime,  gum,  ditto  - 
Arabic,  gum,  the  cwt.  -  - 
Arac,  the  ton,  excife  -  - 

Ditto,  culloms  -  « 

•Afa  fcetida,  the  pound  -  — 
•Azure,  or  lapis  lazuli,  ditto 

•Ballam,  artificial,  ditto - 

•*— —  natural,  ditto  —  — 
•Bdellium,  ditto  -  - 

•Ben-root,  ditto  -  -  _ 

•Ben-nut,  ditto  -  -  , 

•Benjamin,  ditto  -  - 

Bezoar-ftone,  Eaft-India,  the 
•Ditto,  Weft. India,  ditto  - 
•Borax  unrefined,  the  Ib. 
•Ditto  refined,  ditto  -  - 

•Camphire,  refined,  ditto  - 
•Ditto,  rough,  ditto  -  - 

Canes,  called  reed-canes,  the 

thoufand  -  -  _ 

Canes,  called  rattans,  ditto 
C anes, called  walking-canes, do 
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Calicos, 

[  ^ 

Calicos,  the  piece  —  - 

And  bejide^for  every  looll  va¬ 
lue,  at  ih^  company* s  fah  -  i 
Carpets  of  Perfia,  the  fquafe  yt 

•Cardamoms,  the  pound - 

•Carpo-balfamum,  ditto  - 
•Caffia  fiHula,  ditto 
•Caffiajignea,  ditto  -  - 

China- root,  ditto  -  - 

•Cinnabar,  oryerraillion,  ditto 
Cinnamon,  dictp  - 

•Civet,  the  ounce  troy 
Cloves,  the  pound  -  - 

Coculus  Indicus,  ditto  - 
•Coftus  dulcis,  ditto  -  - 

Cotton  yarn,  ditto  -  - 

•Cyperus  rotundas,  the  cwt. 
Dates,  the  cwt.  -  - 

Dimities,  the  yard  -  - 

And for  every  lool.  value  - 

•Dragon’s-blood,  the  pound 
•Elemi,  gum,  ditto  -  * 
Elephants^teeth,  the  cwt.  - 
•Euphorbium,  the  pound  ,  - 
•Folium  Indicum,  ditto  - 
•Galangal,  ditto  -  - 

•Galbanum,  ditto  -  - 

•Guttagambse,  or  ganiboge,d° 
Garnets,  cut,  ditto  -  - 

Garnets,  rough, ^ditto  - 
Ginger,  the  cwt.  -  ' 

•Ginger,  green,  the  pound;  - 
•Herniodadyl,  ditto  -  - 

Hurfe-lkins,  each  - 

•Hypociftis,  the  pound  - 
Indigo  -  - 

♦Jujubes,  the  pound  - 
•  J  uncus  odorat.or  fquinanth,d° 
•Labdanum,  ditto  - 

•Lac,  i.^.  fhell-lac,  ditto 
— — - ilick-Iac  - 

T'  ■ 

—  ^cake»lac^  the  lb. 

j  ■ 
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Lapis 

Lapis  lazuli,  fee  azure. 
•Lignum  aloes,  the  pound  - 
•Lignum  rhodium,  the  cwt. 
Mace,  the  pound  —  —  - 

•Maftic,  red,  ditto  -  - 

•Maftic,  white,  ditto  -  - 

Mercury,  ditto  -  _ 

*Mufk,  the  ounce  troy  -  - 
And  for  e^ery  .dozen  cods  -  — 
•Myrobalans,  condited,  the  lb. 
•Ditto,  dry,  ditto  - 

•Myrrh,  ditto 

•Nardus[adica,orfpikenard,d° 
Nutmegs,  ditto  -  - 

•Nutmegs  condited,  ditto  - 
•Nux  vomica,  ditto  - 

•Oil  of  Ben,  ditto  -  -  - 

Oil  of  cinnamon,  the  oz.  troy 
Oil  of  cloves,  the  pound  — 
•Oil  of  macc  or  nutmegs,  ditto 
•Oiibanum.or  incenfe,thecwt. 
•Opium,  the  pound  -  - 

•Opoponax,  ditto  - 

•Orpiment,  the  cwt. 
Panther-lkins,  each  -  '  - 

•Pepper,  long,  the  pound  - 
Pepper,  common,  ^ being  nuare- 
houfed  on  importation, J  the  lb. 
•Petroleum,  ditto  -  - 

•Rhaponticum,  ditto  -  - 

•Rhubarb,  ditto  ~ 

Rice,  the  cwt.  -  _ 

•Sagapenum,  the  pound  - 

Snake-root,  ditto  —  — 

Salt-petre,  the  cwt.  -  - 

•Sarcocolla,  the  pound  -  - 
Saunders  wood,  red  - 

•Ditto,  white,  the  pound 
•Ditto,  yellow,  ditto  - 
•Santon,  fern,  orwormfeed,  d*" 

•Srammony,  ditto _ - 

•Sena,  ditto  -  «  - 
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v^Storax 


[  6  ] 


*Storax  calamita,  the  pound 
—  liquida,  ditto  -  - 

Succades,  wet  or  dry,  ditto  - 
Sugar-candy,  brown,  the  cwt. 

- white,  ditto  - 

Silk,  raw,  the  pound  —  - 

Silver  plate,  ungilt,  the  ounce 

- - parcel,  gilt,  ditto  - 

• - ,  gilt,  ditto  -  -  - 

“^Tamarinds,  the  pound  —  - 
'*Tragacanth,  ditto  -  - 

*Turbith,  ditto  -  -  - 

^Turmeric,  ditto  -  ,  —  - 
*Terra  Lemniae,  ditto  -  - 

Tyger-fkins,  each  —  -  - 

•Zedoary,  the  pound  -  - 
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When  ary  of  the  drugs^  having  an  ajler  'ifm  (*)  prefixed^  are  legally  im- 
porttd  in  foreign  Jhlps,  or  not  direBly  from  the  place  of  their  growth,  they  arCy  in 
tithcrcaje,  to  pay  treble  the  duty  affixed  to  them  in  the  frjl  column  of  this  table. 


All  EaHr-India  Goods,  not  particularly  rated  in  the  Book  of  Rates,  pay  Duty 
according  to  the  Price  they  fell  for  at  the  Company’s  Sale.  Vtx, 


Manufadhured  goods,  not  particularly  rated, 'pay, 

for  every 

/. 

j. 

d. 

too/,  value  ^  — 

-  -  - 

— 

3* 

14 

Unmanufadlured  goods,  ditto  - 

_  _ 

— 

- 

23 

18 

ih 

Mudins,  or  white  calicos,  flowered  or 

ftitched,  ditto 

— 

— 

43 

5 

II 

Cotton  manufadlures,. ditto  — 

- 

- 

- 

42 

8 

6 

China-ware,  ditto  -  —  — 

mm 

- 

- 

39 

19 

7i 

Drucs  manufaftured,  ditto 

—  - 

- 

33 

12 

l\ 

Drugs  unmanufadluied,  ditto  — 

-  _ 

— 

- 

26 

6 

Cowries,  ditto  — 

26 

*4 

5 

1000  lb,  of  wax  candles,  ditto  — 

- 

- 

- 

56 

15 

5I 

Tea,  ditto  _  _  _  _ 

-  — 

- 

- 

23 

18 

7i 

Manufadtured  goods  for  dyers  ufc,  n  t 

du"y-free,  ditto 

- 

- 

26 

*3 

0 

L  nmanufaftured  goods  for  dyers  ufc, 

not  duty-fiee. 

ditto 

— 

17 

10 

11 

Manufadlured  goods  prohibited  to  be  worn  or  ufed,  ditto  - 

- 

5 

19 

ii^ 

Japan  or  lacquered  ware,  ditto  - 

- 

- 

43 

0 

0 

The  East-India  Company’s  Charges. 

5  percent,  cuftom. 

2  percent,  warehoufe-room. 

_  6~  percent,  difeount. 

In  all  13I  per  cent,  according  to  the  price  at  the  candle. 


SPECIFICATION  of  GOODS 

4 

That  pay  Duty  on  the  Value,  according  to  the  Price  they 
are  fold  for  at  the  East-India  Company’s  Sale. 

Goodi  at  Value,  manufaEiurtd,  that  pay  31I.  14s.  2|<3.  per  Cent. 


Arangoes 

Currie  fluff 

Mother-of-pearl 

Agates 

Fans 

filh  and  counters 

Bamboo  atchar 

Fan-mounts 

Paper  prints 

Cornelian-ftones 

Fan-flicks 

Rice  flowers  and 

China  ink 

Fire-works 

figures 

Cane  blinds 

Ivory  toys 

Rofewood  tables  & 

Cherong 

Kittifols 

chairs 

Copper  enamelled 
China  paper 

Knife-handles 

Mangoes 

Sago 

Shauls,  white  or 
coloured 
Soy 

Straw  boxes 
Tonquin  balkets 
Varniflied  tubs 
Wrought  copper 
Wrought  gold. 


Goodi  at  Value,  unmanufaElured,  flat  pay  23I.  i8s.  yid.  per  Cent, 

■U 

Birds-nefls,  Mother-of-pearl  Ihells,  rough,  Sandal-wood,  Tea,  and  Tutanag, 


Calicos  and Mujlins,  mtajured,  that  pay  4s.  hd,  the  Piece,  cttdj^\,  5s.  per  Cent. 


Calicos. 


Baftes 

Emerties 

Lacowries 

Callipatties 

Gurrahs 

Long-cloths. 

Coffaes  Patna 

Ginghams,  white 

Mamoodies 

Chewtars 

Hummums 

Moores 

Doofooties 

Izzaries 

[Nankeens 

M  u  s 

C.  I  N  S. 

Alliballies 

Doreas 

Scerhaudconnaes 

Addatties 

Jamdannaes 

Seerbettes 

Bettellees 

Mulmuls 

Seerbands 

Coffaes 

Nainfooks 

Subnums 

Sallampores 
Sannoes 
White-cloths 
White  dungaree* 


Terindamj 

Tanjebs 

Tartores 


The  above  calicos  and  muflins  are  allowed  10  yards  to  the  piece^  when  tlie 


breadth  does  not  exceed  i  yard  and  a  quarter  j  when  they  are  broader,  6  yard* 
*re  allowed  to  the  piece. 


Specijicathn  of  Gosds^  See, 


'.I  ; ^  Wbhe  Piece-Goods  at  V tlut. 

All  white  Piece-Goods,  made  into  ihirts,  iliHtJ,  fheets-,  aprons,  handker¬ 
chiefs,  neck-cloths,  napkins,  table-cloths, and  fuch  calicos  asareftitched 
with  thread,  or  muflins  Hitched  with  thread  or  lilk,  alfb  ftriped  baftes,  balU- 
fore  handkerchiefs,  cotton  (lockings,  muHin  handkerchiefs,  mullin  neckcloths, 
and  muflin  wrought  with  gold  or  filver,  pay  43/.  51.  \\d.  per  Cent,  on  the 
value. 

CalicoSf  meafuredfProbihited* 

Byrampauts 
Bejutapauts 
Brawles 
Carriderries 
Ditto  Sannoes 
Conchow  cloth 
Chillaes 


Allejars 
Atchibannies 
Abbawars 
Atlafs  cuttanees 
Bombay  Huffs 
Cotton  romall 
handkerchiefs 
Chaftderbannies 
Cherconnaes 
Chucklaes 


C  hints 

Ginghams,  ftriped,  1 

Cotton  Romalls 

blue  or  red  1 

Chelfoes 

Guinea  Huifs  1 

Cufhtaes 

Lungees  5 

Coopces 

Niccanees  |' 

Callowaypores 

Neganepauts  V 

Calicos  and  MuJlinSf 

meafuredf  prohibited. 

Cutfanaes 

Jilmils 

Dickmanfoys 

Jamwars 

Dyfookfoys 

Ditto,  flowered 

Elatches 

Ditto,  d^  with  filk 

Ginghams,  co¬ 

Kiffalbys 

loured 

Kingepbs 

Gurrub  foot 

Lemmanaes 

Gold  atlades 

Nillaes 

Habalhes 

Peniafeoes 

Herba  lungees 

Pallampores 

Painted  gaufe  and 
filk 
Seerfuckers 
Silk  handkerchiefs 
Silk  flockings 
Sickterfoys 
Soofecs 
Silk  fereens 
Tepoys 


The  above  prohibited  goods  pay  5/.  igr,  ii\d,  per  Cent, 

Calicos,  Hitched  with  filk,  arc  prohibited;  muflins.  Hitched  with  filk, 
are  not  prohibited,  becaufe  they  come  under  the  denomination  of 
fuHians, 


1 


CLEARING  STORES  generally  granted  to  the  feveral  OfH- 
cers  Duty-free,  provided  they  be  claimed  by  the  Pro¬ 
prietor  foon  after  the  Ship  be  difeharged. 


Names  of  the  articles. 


—  I - -  f-... 

Bread- bafkets,  enamelled 
Candlefticks  —  ~  - 

Chamber-pots  —  -  - 

China  bowls  —  —  . 

Cifterns  —  —  —  . 

Clay  figures  —  —  _ 

Coffee-pots  —  - 

Cups  and  faucets  — 
Diffies  —  —  «  —  _ 

Dreffing-boxes  -  «  - 
Fans  -  -  m.  —  ~ 

Fruit-di/hes  ^  ^  - 

Garden-pots  —  —  - 

Guglets  and  batons  —  - 
Hand-eferitoire  —  —  - 
Jars,  large  or  fmall  -  - 

Jars  of  fweetmeats  - 
Ivory  and  role- wood  cheff 
Lacquered  cabinets  —  - 

Lacquered  tea-boards  -  - 
Mangoes,  gallons  -  - 

Mugs 

Ornamentals  -  — 

Paintings  on  glafs  -  - 

Paper  prints  « 

Patch- boxes  —  —  —  _ 
Plates  —  «  M.  —  — 

Sago,  pounds  —  «  - 

Salts  -  M  »  . 

Sauce-boats  -  -  _ 

Screen  ,  -  —  — 

Soy,  gallons  -  « 

Sugar-candy,  pounds  - 

Sweetmeats,  gallons  -  - 
Tamarinds  —  —  — 

Tea-cheft 

Tea-kettles  and  ffands  — 

Tea-pots  -  -  •  « 

Tda-fets,  43  pieces  each 
Tea-tables 

Tureens  and  ftands  -  - 
Waiters  -  —  —  _  _ 
Wax-candles,  pounds  -  ». 
Wine,  dozens  of  -  
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-  me  rop  or  the  columns, 

lecondmate;  4.  third  mate,  purfer,  and 
nates,  ffewards,  furgeon’s  mate,  cooks, 

’  niidffiipman,  quarter-mailers,  and  petty 


denote,  r.  captain;  2.  firftmatsj 
doaor;_  5.  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth, 
boatfwain,  carpenter,  and  gunner  j 
officers;  and  7,  fervants. 
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Carpo-balfam.  24 

gum  elemi, &c. 

Ag.»llochum,  De 

Cafcanlla  -  -  25 

fee  Arabic,  ele¬ 

lignum  aloes. 

CafTia-buds  -  -  25 

mi,  &c. 

Agaric  -  -  2 

Calfia  fidula  25 

H 

Agnus  callus  2 

- lignea  -  26 

Hermcdaflyl  47, 

Aloes  Socotrina  2 

Caffuniuniar  -  27 

Hurfe  fkins  -  84 

•  Hepatica  3 

Catechu  -  -  28 

Hypociftis  -  -  47 

— — —  Caballina  3 

Cayelac  -  ”29 

I 

Amber  -  -  4 

Cediia  -  -  29 

Japan  earth,  fee 

Ambeigris  -  4 

China  -  -  -  84 

catechu. 

Amber-feed  -  5 

China-root  -  29 

Indigo  -  -  47 

Ammi  vcjum  5 

Cinnabar  -  -  30 

Jujubes  -  -  48, 

Ammoniac,  gum  6 

Cinnamon  -  -  30 

Juncusodoratus48, 

— - - fal  6 

Civet  -  -  31 

L 

Amomum  verum  7 

Cloves  -  "32 

Labdanom  -  -  49 

Anacardium  -  7 

CoculusIndicus3  3 

Lac,  flick  -  -  40 

Anime,  gum  -  8 

Coffee  -  -  3^1 

— —  feed  -  -  50 

Anifum  ftellat,  8 

Colocynth  -  -  34 

- /hell  -  -  50, 

Arabic,  gum  -  9 

Colubrinumlig- 

Lacquered  ware  84 

Arac  -  -  -  75 

num  ”  ■  -  35 

Laois  lazuli,  fee 

Areca  ”  *  9 

Conefli  -  -  35 

azure. 

ArJet  -  -  -  10 

Coral  -  -  -  82 

Lemnian  earth  51 

Airangoes  -  -  81 

Coflus  -  -  36 

Leopard -fkins  8^^ 

Afa  fcetida  -  -  10 

Cotton  yarn  -  82 

Lignum  aloes  31 

Azure  -  -  -  11 

Cowries  -  _  83 

- rhodium, 

B 

Curcuma  -  -  37 

fee  rofe-wood. 

Balf.  of  Mec.  or 

Cyperus rotund. 37 

M 

balm  ofGilead  12 

D 

Mace  -  -52 

Bangue  -  -  14 

Dates  -  -  38 

Maftich  -  -  53 

Bdellium  -  -  izj 

Dragon’s-blood  38 

Mercury  -  -  53 

Bean  of  St.  Ign.  1  c 

Durio  -  -  39 

Mufk  -  -  <:4 

Ben  root  -  -  16 

E 

Myrobalans  -  36 

Ben-nut  -  -  it 

Ebony  -  -  40 

Myrrh  -  -  5b 

Benzoin,orBen- 

Elemi,  gum  -  40 

N 

jamin  -  -  16 

Elephants  teeth  83 

Naphtha  —  -  .57 

Betel  -  -  -  xy 

Euphorbium  -  40 

Nardus  Indica  58 

Betel-nut,  fee 

F 

Nitre  -i-  -  38 

areca. 

FoliumIndicum4i 

Nutmegs  —  39 

Bezoar,  lapis  78 

G 

— — —  candied  84 

Birds-ncfts  -  -  19 

Galangal  -  -  42 

Nox  vomica  -  60 

Borax, rough  and 

Oalbanum  -  -  42 

0 

refined  -  -  21 

Gamboge  -  -  44 

Oil  of  cinna¬ 

C 

Garnets  -  -  83 

mon,  cloves. 

Calambac,  fee 

Ginger  -  -  44 

mace,  &c.  -  60 

lignum  aloes. 

- preferred  4  3 

,01ibanurrt  -  -  6j 

Camphor  -  -  21 

Ginfeng  -  -  43 

Opium  -  -  62 

Canderros  -  -  23 

Goa-flones  -  83 

Opoponax  -  62 

Canes  &  rattans  8  i 

Grains  of  Para- 

Orpiment - 63 

Cardamoms  -  24 

dife  -  -  -  46 

P 

Carpets,  Perfia  84 

Gum  Arabic, 

Pepper,  black  64 

Ufe  of  the  Cbinefe  tcuch-ncedles  — 
i’ri<5xica]  dii(;(Slion6  for  clioofing  diamonds 
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Pepper,  long  -  65 
— — —  white  64 
Petroleum  —  65 
R 

Rhaponticum  66 


Rice  —  —  “  84 
Rofe-wood  ~  66 
Rhubarb  —  —  67 
S 

Sagapenum  — 
Sago  —  —  6g 

Sapan-wood  -  70 


Sal  arr.moniact 
fee  ammoniac. 
Sanguis  draccn. 

fee  dragon*s-b, 
Sarcccolla  -  -  70 
Saunders  wood, 
yellow,  white. 


and  red  —  “7* 
Santonicum  fe- 
mcn  -  -78 

Scammony  ~  yz 
Sea-horfe  teeth  8^ 
Seed-pearl  —  73 
Sena  —  “73 


Snake- root,  fee 
colubrinum  lig. 
Spikenard,  fee 
nardus  Indica. 
Storax  -  “  74 

Succades  —  -  84 
T 

Tamarinds  —  75 
Tea  -  -  75 

Terra  Japonica, 
fee  catechu. 
Tincal,fee  borax. 
Tragacanth  -  77 
Turbith  —  —  yj 
Turmeric,  fee 
curcuma, 

lutanag  —  —  H 
Tutty  -  -78 

Tyger-fkins  -  84 
W 

Worm -feed,  fee 
fantonicum  fern. 
Z 

Zedoary  -  "79 
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PRIVILEG  ES 


GIVEN  TO 

OFFICERS  IN  THE  EAST-INDIA  Service, 

OUTWARD  AND  HOMEWARD, 


OUT  WARD  - BOUND. 

/  N  ^HE  Company  referve  to  themfelves  the  exportation  of  bullion,  cloth  and 
all  forts  of  woollen  goods,  copper,  iron,  lead,  fteel,  and  warlike  ftoreS> 
for  their  own  foie  ufe  and  account,  except  as  is  hereafter  mentioned. 

Officers  may  export  the  following  quantities  of  tonnage,  refpecfively,  in  any 
fort  of  goods,  except  as  above,  provided  the  Ihip  be  let  for  499  tons,  or  upwards  j 
and,  if  flie  be  let  at  a  lefs  burthen,  then  they  are  allowed  a  proportionable  lefjl 
quantity  of  tonnage,  •viz. 

Tons.  Ft.  Tons.  Tons.  Tons. 

Captain  55  20  Third  mate  3  Fourth  mate  2,  Gunner  i 

Chief  mate  5  Purfer  3  Fifth  mate  i  Carpenter  1 

Seed,  mate  4  .Surgeon  3  Boatfwain  i 

They  allow  the  above  perfons  to  inveft  only  half  of  the  faid  tonnage  in  iron, 
lead,  or  fteel. 

In  cafe  the  officers  of  China  fhlps  only  are  not  able  to  inveft  fo  far  as  to  the  a- 
nount  of  the  following  fums,  refpe£^ively,  in  goods,  as  above,  they  are  then 
)ermitted  to  carry  out  bullion  to  make  up  that  amount,  v/z, 

^  £  £  £ 
Captain  3000  Third  mate  150  Fourth  mate  100  Gunner  50 

-hiefmate  300  Purfer  150  Fifth  mate  50  Carpenter  50 

iecond  mate  200  Surgeon  150  Boatfwain  50 

The  captains  of  China  fhips  are  farther  allowed  to  carryout,  feparately,  to 
he  amount  of  3000/.  in  bullion,  for  the  purchafe  of  gold,  but  the  whole  of  the 
^oods  and  bullion,  as  well  as  the  other  articles  hereafter  mentioned,  are  not  to 
xcecd  the  allowances  of  tonnage  made  to  each  perfon,  as  above,  refpeftively, 

A  The 


{  *  ) 

j  under-mentioned  officers  are  allowed  to  icvefl:  the  following  Turns  in  co« 
ral,  amber,  coral-bcads,  amber-beads,  pearls,  emeralds,  and  any  fort  pre¬ 
cious  Hones,  they  producing  an  invoice  of  the  amount,  upon  oath,  and  paying 
the  fame  duties  to  the  Company  and  confulage,  or  commiffion  in  India  and  Chi¬ 
na,  as  the  traders  in  tHefe  articles  pay  for  the  fante  j  and,  on  all  exceedings  of 
thcfe  allowances,  they  are  farther  to  pay  freight  to  the  Company,  viz. 

^  £>  £  £ 

'Captain  2000  Seed,  mate  200  Surgeon  300  Fourth  mate  .3010 

C  hief  mate  500  Third  mate  300  300  Purfer 

The  above  tonnage  and  other  allowances  are  for  the  proper  ufe  and  account  of 

the  aforefaid  perfonS,  and  they  are  not,  on  any  confideration,  allowed  to  difpofe 

of  their  own,  or  make  ufe  of  the  privilege  of  any  other  perfon  whofoever,  unlefs 

it  Hiall  at  any  time  be  thought  proper  to  difpenfe  with  the  fame* 

HOMEWARD-BOI/ND. 

Officers  are  prohibited  importing  any  of  thefe  articles,  excepting  on  the  con» 
ditions  and  under  the  limitations  hereafter  mentioned* 


Muffins,  callicoes,and  all  Carnleiiia  wool, 
forrs  of  goods  and  mer-  Coffee, 
chandife  made  or  mix-  Cottdn-wdol, 
cd  with  cotton,  or  lilk.  Cotton-yarn, 
or  herba,  of  what  de-  Cowries, 
nomination  foever.  Pepper,  black  or  white. 

They  allow  the  officers  of  ffiips  to  import  the  under-mentioned  quantities  of 
tonnage,  refpeaively,  in  any  fort  of  goods,  except  as  above,  limited  as  under. 

To  officers  of  China  Ihips.  Other  Ihips.  To  officers  of  China  ffiips,  Otherffiips. 


Raw-filk  of  all  forts. 
Redwood, 

Saltpetre, 

Tea  of  all  forts. 
Turmeric. 


Captain 
Chief  mate 
Second  mate 
Third  mate 
Purfer 
Surgeon 


Tons.  Tons.  Ft. 
38  -  30  32 


5  - 
4  - 
3  - 
3  “ 
3  ~ 


4 

3 

2 

2 

2 


Fourth  mate 
o  Fifth  mate 
8  Boat'fwain 
16  Gunner 
16  Carpenter 
16 


Tons, 


2-1 
I  -  O 
I  -  o 
1-0 
J  o 


Ton.  Ft, 

24 

3a 

32 

3» 

3» 


They  paying  the  cuftoms,  and  to  the  Company  %  fer  cent,  warehoufe-room,  and 
a  duty  of  5  per  cm.  on  the  grofs  amount  at  the  falc,  excepting  as  follow,  viz. 

^  Arrack,  of  which  20  leaguers  are  allowed,  they  paying  the  cuHom  and  eie- 
cife,  and  to  the  Company  2  percent,  warehoufe-room,  and  6d.  per  gallon  there- 
®n,  and,  upon  what  exceeds  that  quantity,  2  gallon. 


China- 


(  3  ) 

China-ware,  cabineta,  China  fhm  and  pi£turcs,  China  Images  and  pi^llorea. 
Japan-ware,  hcquer^d-ware  and  fereens,  in  China  fhips  only,  20  tons,  they 
payihg  4  ftr  tent,  warehoufe-room  j  on  China  and  lacquered  Ware  and  On  the 
other  articles  2  per  cent,  warehoofo-itoom,  together  with  the  cuAom,  and  $ 
pet  tint,  duty  to  the  Gompaiiy  on  the  whole  j  and,  on  all  cxceedings,  to  pay 
30/.  for  each  ton,  and  fo  in  proportion. 

China-ware,  cabinets,  China  fans  and  piflurcs,  China  images  and  pictures, 
Japan-ware,  lacquered-ware  and  Ikreens,  not  in  China  fhips,  2  tons,  they 
paying  warehoufe-roora  and  other  charges,  the  fame  as  the  China  fhips  j  and, 
on  all  cxceedings,  to  pay  30/,  for  each  ton,  and  fo  in  proportion. 

Rattans,  1000  bundles,  they  paying  the  cuftom,  2  per  cent,  warehoufe- 
room,  and  the  duty  of  5/>er  to  the  Company  j  and,  on  all  cxceedings, 
to  pay  loj.  per  bundle,  as  far  as  ico  bundles,  and  all  farther  cxceedings  to 
be  forfeited. 

Officers  may  bring  home  any  of  the  above  articles  referred  for  the  Compaq 
ny’s  trade,  exceptirrg  fuch  as  may  be  prohibited  by  the  captain’s  inftruftions, 
they  paying  the  cuftoms,  and  to  the  Company  2  per  cent,  warehoufe-room,  and 
5  per  cent,  duty,  upon  the  grofs  amount  thei  eof  at  the  Company’s  fale,  ex¬ 
cepting  as  follow  ; 

Callicoes  and  other  piece-goods,  riot  to  exceed  500  pieces  of  anyone  fpecies, 
they  paying  the  cuffoms,  z  per  cent,  warehoufe-room,  and  5  per  cent,  duty  j 
and,  on  all  cxceedings  above  that  quantity,  zo  per  cent,  on  the  grofs  amount 
at  the  Company’s  faje. 

Tea,  by  the  China  and  Bencoolen  officers  only,  6800  weight,  they  paying 
the  cuftoms,  2  per  cent,  warehoufe-room,  and  5  per  cent,  duty,  on  icoo 
weight  thereof  J  and,  on  the  remainder,  the  cuftoms,  z  per  cent,  warehoufe- 
room,  ^  per  cent,  and  jo  indulgence;  and,  on  all  above  that 

tonnage,  zo  per  cent,  oyer  and  above  the  faid  10  per  cent,  indulgence. 

In  cafe  the  fhip  does  not,  in  the  whole,  exceed  the  feveral  quantities  of  ar¬ 
rack,  China-ware  and  lacquered-ware,  rattans,  callicoes,  and  tea,  no  charge 
will  be  made  for  any  particular  perfon’s  exceeding,  provided  that  fuch  perfon 
is,  in  the  whole,  within  his  limited  proportion  of  tonnage,  as  before  mentioned. 

All  the  foregoing  articles  are  to  be  included  in,  and  reckoned  as  a  part  of, 
the  tonnage  allowed,  as  before  mentioned  ;  and,  in  cafe  of  any  exceeding  in 
the  faid  refpeftive  tonnage  fo  allowed,  a  farther  duty  of  40  /.  for  each  ton  will 
be  charged,  over  and  above  all  other  duties,  and  fo  in  proportion. 


Officers 
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Officers  are  at  liberty  to  pay  any  part  of  the  produce  of  their  outward- hobnd 
advMturT  into  the  Company’s  ca/h,  in  India,  for  which  they  are  t^have 
certificates  granted  them  on  the  Court  of  Diredors,  at  the  ufual  rates  of  ex¬ 
change,  not  exceeding  8000  4  flerling^  during  the  courfe  of  the  voyage,  to  be 
divided  amOng  them  in  the  fame  proportions  as  are  before  fettled  in  refpeft  to 
theirprivate  trade  outwards. 

N,  F orty  folid  feet  meafurement  are  allowed  to  a  ton. 


(  <  ) 


THE 


Portable  Direftory,  &c. 


ACACIA 

the  infpifTated  juice  of  a  plant  of  the  thorn 
j  M  kind,  growing  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  other  parts. 
Two  forts  are  known,  acacia  vera  and  acacia 
Germanica.  The  former  is  a  gummy  fubftance, 
ufually  of  a  firm  confiftence,  but  not  very  dry.  We  meet 
with  it  in  round  mafles,  enclofed  in  thin  bladders,  from  four 
to  eight  ounces  in  weight.  Outwardly  it  is  of  a  deep  brown 
colour  inclining  to  black,  and  of  a  lighter  brown  within, 
inclining  to  red  or  yellow.  Acacia  Germanica  is  a  juice  ex- 
prefied  from  the  unripe  fruit  of  the  floe-bufh,  and  differs 
from  the  preceding  in  being  harder,  heavier,  darker  in 
colour,  fliarper  in  taftie,  and  particularly  in  this,  ’that  its  af- 
tringency  may  be  procured  by  reflified  fpirit  as  well  as  by 
water,  whereas  the  Egyptian  acacia  is  not  at  all  diffoluble 
by  fpirit. 

The  following  particulars  fhould  be  attended  to  in  choofing 
acacia  vera.  It  has  little  or  no  manifeft  fmell;  applied  to 
the  tongue  it  quickly  fofuns,  difcovering  a  rough  and  not 
very  ungrateful  take,  followed  by  a  fenfation  of  fweetnefs. 
If  quite  pure,  it  diffolves  totally  in  water;  if  otherwife,  the 
impurities  remain  undifTolved. 

B 


Agallochum, 
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Agallochum,  fee  Lignum  Aloes* 

AGARIC 

Is  a  fungus  growing  on  the  trunks  of  trees :  the  medical 
agaric  is  that  met  with  on  old  larch-trees  in  the  Levant. 
It  comes  forth  on  the  tree  in  Spring  and  increafes  till  Au¬ 
tumn,  when  it  is  cut  oft',  the  cortical  part  feparated,  and 
the  infide  whitened,  by  being  expofed  for  fomc  time  to 
the  fun.  We  receive  it  in  light  irregular  pieces  of  different 
magnitudes  and  of  a  chalky  whitenefs.  The  beft  is  eaftly 
cut  with  a  knife,  friable  betwixt  the  fingers,  and  free  from 
hard,  gritty,  or  coloured,  veins. 


AGNUS  CASTUS,  . 

A  willowy  fhrub,  bearing  flexible  rods,  with  long  tender 
leaves.  Its  feeds,  which  are  medicinally  ufed,  are  like  pep¬ 
per.  The  beft  are  thofe  which  are  large,  frefh,  plump,  and 
unwithered. 


ALOES: 

The  infpiffated  juice  prepared  from  the  flefhy-leaved  plant 
of  the  fame  name.  There  are  three  forts : 

Aloe  Socotrina,  brought  from  the  ifland  of  Socotora, 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  wrapt  in  fkins.  It  is  of  a  bright  furface, 
in  fome  degree  tranfparent ;  ofa  yellowifh  red  colour,  with  a 
purple  call,  when  in  the  lump,  and  of  a  golden  colour  when 
reduced  to  powder.  It  is  hard  and  friable  in  Winter,  fome- 
what  pliable  in  Summer,  and  foftens  between  the  fingers.  Its 
bitter  tafte  is  accompanied  with  an  aromatic  flavour,  but  not 

fufftcient 
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fofficient  to  prevent  its  being  difagreeable ;  the  fmell  is  not 
very  unpleafant,  and  is  fomething  like  myrrh.  T o  try  its  puri¬ 
ty,  boil  four  ounces  in  a  quart  of  water,  and  it  will  diffolve 
into  a  dark-coloured  liquor;  if  adulterated,  the  impurities 
will  remain  undiffolved.  If,  in  the  package  of  this  drug,  there 
Ihould  be  any  mixture  of  rubbilh,  it  will  be  more  advantageous 
to  cleanfe  it  in  India,  the  duty  being  paid  by  weight,  and  pu¬ 
rity  much  advancing  the  price.  Thepackageslhould  not  weigh 
more  than  1 50  or  200  pounds ;  if  not  more  than  1 00  it  will  be 
better.  The  purchafer  fliould  calculate  his  lofs  on  the  fkins, 
at  double  the  real  difadvantage ;  and  the  in  fide  of  the 
package  fhould  be  greafed,  to  prevent  the  aloes  from  flicking. 


Aloe  Hepatica  is  produced  in  other  parts  as  well  as  in 
the  Eaft.  Th?  bell  is  ufually  imported  from  Barbaioes  in 
gourd-fhells,  an  inferior  kind  in  pots,  and  a  Hill  worfe  in 
calks.  This  kind  is  generally  darker-coloured  and  lefs  clear 
than  the  Socotrine,  and  generally  more  compadl  and  dry, 
though  fometimes  quite  foft  and  clammy,  particularly  the 
calk-fort.  Its  take  is  intcnfely  bitter  and  naufeous,  without 
the  aromatic  flavour  of  the  Socotrine,  and  its  fmell  is  much 
ftronger  and  more  difagreeable.  If  any  of  this  fort  be 
brought  from  India,  care  fhould  be  taken  that  it  be  not  li¬ 
quid,  a  circumflance  that  lelfens  its  value  in  England  con- 
fiderably. 


Aloe  Caballina,  caballine  or  horfe  aloes,  is  eafily  dif- 
tinguilhed  from  both  the  preceding  by  its  ftrong  rank  fmell; 
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5ti  other  refpedls  it  nearly  agrees  with  the  hepatic,  and  is 
riot  unfrequently  fold  in  its  place  :  it  is  fometimes  prepared 
fo  pure  and  bright  as  to  render  it  difficult  for  the  eye  to  dif- 
tinguilh  it  from  the  Socotrine  ;  but  it  is  quickly  difcovered 
by  the  ranknefs  of  the  fmell ;  Ihould  this  alfo  be  diffipated 
by  art,  the  aromatic  flavour  of  the  finer  aloes  is  a  fufficient 
criterion.  But  it  will  not  be  profitable  to  bring  either  cabal- 

line  or  hepatic  aloes  from  India. 

■« 

AMBER, 

A  marine  bitumen,  ufually  found  on  the  coaft  of  Pruffia, 
and  of  which  India  produces  fome,  If  genuine,  when  rub¬ 
bed  on  cloth,  or  hard  with  the  hand,  it  will  attradl  a  needle, 
feather,  flraw,  or  other  like  fubfiance.  By  friftion,  alfo,  it 
will  difclofe  a  phofphorical  light  in  the  dark. 


AMBERGRIS 
Is  a  fubflance  the  origin  of  which  has  been  much  contro¬ 
verted  ;  the  prevailing  opinion  (feemingly  confirmed  by  fome 
chemical  experiments)  is,  that  it  is  a  marine  bitumen,  thrown 
by  florms  on  the  coafts  where  it  is  found,  or  floating  on  the 
furfaceof  the  fea.  It  is  a  folid  febaceous  fubflance,  not  very 
ponderous,  of  feveral  colours,  fiom  afli-coloured  and  white, 
through  different  fliades,  to  black.  The  befl  is  the  afh- 
coloured  or  grey,  variegated  like  marble,  and  often  marked 
with  white  fpecks.  It  is  generally  in  fmall  maffes,  though 
we  have  been  told  of  pieces  that  weighed  ico  pounds. 
It  is  of  a  loofe  textiifei  pulverable  in  a  degree  like  wax, 

breaking 
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breaking  rough  and  uneven,  and  frequently  containing  pie¬ 
ces  of  (hells  and- other  things  of  that  nature.  That  which  is 
all  black  or  entirely  white  is  good  for  little ;  as  is  the  fmooth, 
uniform,  and  perfeaiy  pure  ;  thefe  being  commonly  falfified 
or  faditious.  The  beft  ambergris  is  fometimes  covered  with 
a  blackifh  cruft  and  mixed  with  foreign  fubftances ;  however, 
the  cleaneft  (hould  be  chofen. 

In  the  choice  of  this  commodity,  the  afli-coloured,  before- 
mentioned,  intermingled  with  yellowifh  or  blackifti  fpecksor 
veins,  is  to  be  preferred  :  it  has  fcarcely  any  particular  tafte, 
and  very  little  fmell,  unlefs  heated  or  much  handled,  when 
it  is  very  fragrant  and  agreeable  to  moft  people.  If  it  be 
pure,  when  a  hot  needle  is  thruft  into  it,  it  yields  a  very 
pleafant  fmell,  which  the  adulterated  will  not.  But  the  beft 
proof  of  its  genuinenefs  is,  that,  in  a  ftroiig  heat,  it  proves 
almoft  totally  volatile. 


AM  BE  R-SEED, 

Or  mufk-feed,  is  flat  and  kidney-fhaped,  about  the  flzeof 
a  large  pin’s  head,  of  a  greyifh  colour  on  the  outude  and 
white  within  :  it  is  produced  by  a  flirub  growing  in  the 
Eaft  and  Weft  Indies.  Thefe  feeds  have  a  fragrant  fmell, 
approaching  to  that  Of  mulk,  and  a  (lightly  aromatic  but 
fomewhat  bitter  tafte. 


AMMI  VERUM 
Is  the  produce  of  an  Egyptian  plant.  It  is  a  fmall  feed, 
of  a  yellow  colour  inclining  to  red,  having  an  acrid  aromatic 
t  •  tafte 
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tafte  and  a  fragrant  fmell.  It  is  feldom  nfed  here,  the  am- 
mi  vulgare  being  fubilituted,  which  is  commonly  cultivated 
in  gardens. 


AMMONIACUM,  GUM, 

Is  brought  from  feveral  parts  of  Alia  either  in  line  tears, 
or  drops,  or  in  malTes  compofed  of  them,  of  a  milky  white- 
refs  ;  the  external  parts  of  the  mafs  commonly  incline  to 
yellow  or  browm  ;  and  the  white  tears  change  to  the  fame 
colour  on  being  expofed  for  feme  time  to  the  air.  This  gum 
has  a  drong  fmell  and  a  difagreeable  fweetnefs  of  tafte,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  fenfaiion  of  bitternefs.  It  turns  any  liquid  but 
fpirits  milky,  on  diflblution. 

Gum  ammoniac,  in  malTes,  Ihould  be  chofen  full  of  drops, 
without  filth  or  feeds,  dry,  brittle,  growing  foft  by  the  fire, 
and  being  eafily  reduced  to  a  white  powder,  of  a  lharp  tafte 
and  fmell.  The  drops  Ihould  be  round,  white,  internally 
and  externally,  of  a  fmell  not  unpleafant,  of  a  bitter  tafte, 
‘and  free  from  feeds  or  other  foreign  fubftances. 


AMMONIACUM,  SAL, 

Is  a  volatile  fait  brought  chiefly  from  Egypt,  fometimes 
in  conical  loaves,  commonly  in  round  cakes,  convex  on  one 
fide  and  concave  on  the  other.  It  Ihould  be  chofen  of  a  very 
iharp  penetrating  tafte,  white,  clear,  tranfparent,  dry,  with 
the  internal  part  perfectly  pure  and  of  an  almoft  tranfparent 
whitenefs ;  the  outfidc  is  for  the  moft  part  foul,  and  of  a 
hue  inclining  to  yellow,  grey,  or  black  ;  but  it  fliould  be 

every 
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every  way  as  clean  as  it  can  be  procared.  When  broken, 
it  mull  appear  as  if  full  of  needle  points. 


AMOMUM  VERUM, 

True  amomum,  is  the  fruit  or  feed-velTel  of  an  Oriental 
plant.  This  fruit,  in  figure,  is  like  a  grape,  and  contains, 
under  a  membraneous  covering,  a  number  of  fmall,  rough, 
angular,  feeds,  of  a  blackifli-brown  colour  on  the  outfide, 
and  whiter  w’ithin.  The  feeds  are  lodged  in  three  dillin£t 
cells,  and  thofe  in  each  cell  joined  clofely  together,  fo  that 
the  fruit,  on  being  opened,  appears  to  contain  but  three 
feeds.  Ten  or  twelve  of  thefe  pedicles,  about  an  inch  long. 
Hand  together  upon  a  woody  ftalk.  The  feeds  are  a  ftrong 
grateful  aromatic,  of  a  penetrating  fragrant  fmell,  and  of  a 
warm  pungent  tafte. 

That  amomum  is  bell  which  is  freih  and  large,  the  pods 
being  round,  of  a  light  colour  inclining  to  grey,  heavy,  and 
well  filled  with  odoriferous  grains.  To  have  the  grains  neat 
and  clean,  they  Ihould  be  feparated  from  the  Ihell,  which  is 
of  little  ufe.  The  amomum  whofe  pods  are  light  and  grains 
wrinkled  is  of  no  value. 


ANACARDIUM 

Is  a  fruit  of  the  lhape  of  a  flattened  heart,  produced  by 
the  Malacca  bean-tree.  It  is  covered  by  two  tough  rinds, 
between  which  is  lodged  an  acrid  matter,  in  a  liquid  Hate 
while  the  nut  is  freih,  but  which  grows  dry  by  keeping* 
The  goodnefs  of  the  anacardium  confills  in  its  being  large, 
plump,  dry,  and  freih. 


ANIME, 
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’A  N  I  M  E,  GUM, 

Is  a  refinous  fubftance  which  flows*  by  incifion  from  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  that  produces  it.  It  has  a  light  pleafant 
fmell,  and  little  or  no  tafle.  Its  colour  is  a  fine  pale  yellow, 
and  it  fhould  be  quite  tranfparent.  It  readily  breaks 
between  the  teeth,  but,  on  long  chewing,  foftens  and  flicks 
together.  It  is  produced  in  North  and  South  America  as 
well  as  in  the  Eaft. 

This  gum  Ihould  be  chofen  white,  dry,  brittle,  and  clean. 
If  genuine,  when  laid  on  a  red-hot  iron,  it  immediately 
melts,  catches  flame,  and  burns  quickly  away,  with  a  fra¬ 
grant  fmell,  leaving  only  a  fmall  quantity  of  light-coloured 
afhes. 


ANISUM  STELLATUM, 

Indian  or  ftellated  anife,  a  fruit  or  feed-vefTel,  confifling 
of  rufty-coloured, '  hard,  wrinkled,  hulks,  about  half  an 
inch  long,  joined  together  by  their  ends,  to  the  number  of 
fix  or  feven,  in, the  form  of  a  flar,  each  including  a  glofly 
feed  that  is  internally  white.  It  is. the  produce  of  a  frnaji 
tree  growing  in  Tartary,  China,  and  the  Philippine  iflands.. 
The  hulks  of  thefe  feeds  have  a  glowing,  fv^eetilh,  aromatic, 
tafle,  but  not  fiery.  The  feeds  have  little  fmell,  but  fill  the 

mouth, _  in  chewing,  with  an  agreeable  aromaiic  flavour,  of 

•  • 

the  fame  nature  with  that  of  the  hulks,  but  weaker,  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  greater  fvveetnefs. 


ARABIC, 
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ARABIC,  GUM, 

Tlie  in/fiffated  juice  of  the  Egyptian  acacia.  It  i§  in 
fmall  clear  maffes,  of  an  infipid  vifcous  tafte,  femi-traDfpa- 
rent,  of  a  clear  whitifli  or  very  pale  yellow  colour  ;  the 
clearer  and  mote  pellucid  the  better  the  gum.  When  this 
gum  is  pure,  it  will  diffolve  totally  in  water,  otherwife  it 
will  leave  a  foul  fcdiment.  Gum  Senegal,  which  is  fome- 
times  fold  for  it,  is  in  larger  and  darker-coloured  maffes, 
not  fo  fmooth,  but  rougher  on  the  outfide.  The  bell  package 
is  a  ftfong  iron-bound  calk. 


A  R  E  C  A, 

Areck,  or  betelnut,  is  a  fruit  univerfally  fought  after 
throughout  India,  but  it  is  not  a  commercial  article  in 
Europe. 

The  areca  is  the  produce  of  a  tall  thin  tree  of  the  palm- 
kind.  The  (hell,  which  contains  tlie  fruit,  is  fmcoth 
without,  but  rough  and  hairy  within,  refembling  the  cocoa- 
nut,  and  being  about  the  hze  of  a  green  w'alnut.  The 
kernel  is  near  the  lize  of  a  nutmeg,  much  refembling  it  ex- 
ternally,  and  having,  when  cut  in  two,  the  fame  veiny  ap¬ 
pearance.  In  the  center  of  the  fruit,  w'hile  it  is  foft,  is 
contained  a  greyilh  and  almoft  liquid  fubftance,  which 
hardens  as  the  nut  ripens.  When  ripe  and  frelh,  this  fruit 
is  aftringent  but  not  unpalatable,  and  the  Ihell  inclines  to 
a  yellow  colour.  The  chief  ufe  made  of  areca  is  to  chew  it 
with  the  leaves  of  betel,  mixing  therewith  a  chalk  called 
chunam,  and  fometimes  other  perfumed  compofitions. 

Mr.  Grofe  (in  his  Voyage  to  the  Eaft-Indies)  farther  fays, 
“  They  ufe  it  both  raw  and  boiled  9  which  laft  operation, 
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they  fay,  adds  flrength  to  it.  But  I  would  not  advife 
anyone  to  tafte  it  green,  fince  it  affedls  the  animal  fpirits 
“  fo  powerfully,  that,  inftantaneoufly,  as  it  were,  thofe  who 
“  are  not  ufed  to  it  fall  down  in  a  trance ;  it  is  true,  they 
**  recover  prefently,  and  without  any  ill  confequences.” 


A  R  L  E  T, 

A  kind  of  cumin,  for  which  there  is  fome  trade  at  Surat. 
There  are  three  forts  of  it,  the  white,  the  black,  and  the 
fmall;  of  which  the  white'  is  preferred.  It  is  little  known 
in  Europe, 


ASA  FCETID  A 

Is  a  fetid  concrete  juice  of  a  large  plant  growing  in  Perlia. 
When  this  plant  is  grown  to  a  proper  age  and  fize,  the  root 
is  bared  of  earth,  Ikreened  from  the  fun  by  the  leaves  that 
have  been  pulled  off,  cut  horizontally  after  fome  days,  and 
again  carefully  Ikreened  ;  in  a  day  or  two,  the  juice  gradu¬ 
ally  rifes  and  accumulates  on  the  furface,  whence  it  is  col- 
ledled,  and  the  fuperficial  part  of  the  root,  that  has  become 
dry,  is  cut  off,  that  the  remaining  moifture  may  be  extrafted 
and  collefted  in  a  fimilar  manner.  This  juice,  as  it  firll 
iffues  from  the  root,  is  liquid  and  white  like  milk ;  it  gra¬ 
dually  acquires  different  degrees  of  conlidency.  It  has  a 
ffrong  fetid  fmell,  and  a  naufeous,  fomewhat  bitter,  biting, 
take  :  the  llronger  thefe  are  the  better,  as  age  diminilhes 
both. 


This 
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This  drug  is  originally  in  fmall  drops,  but,  when  packed, 
it  forms  irregular  mafles,  compofed  of  little  Ihining  lumps 
or  grains,  which  have  the  different  (hades  of  white,  brown, 
red,  or  violet.  It  (hould  be  chofen  clear,  frefli,  ftrong- 
fcented,  of  a  pale  red  colour,  and  variegated  with  a  number 
of  fine  white  tears.  Its  peculiar  fcent  and  tafte  will  diftin- 
guifti  the  genuine  from  the  adulterated. 


AZURE, 

Or  lapis -lazuli,  is  a  compaft  ponderous  foflil,  lefs  hard 
than  flint,  that  takes  a  high  polilh,  and  is  ufed,  in  an  infe¬ 
rior  intention,  for  toys,  Its  raoft  valuable  purpofe  is  in 

making  that  beautiful  colour  called  ultramarine  blue.  It  is 
found  in  detached  lumps,  ufually  about  the  flze  of  a  man’s 
fill,  frequently  fmaller,  and  fometimes  in  pieces  of  four  or 
five  pounds  weight.  It  is  very  feldom  covered  with  any  coat 
or  cruft,  but  refembles  thofe  ftones  which  have  been  walked 
off  from  whole  ftrata,  and  fmoothed  or  rounded  by  accidents 
afterwards.  Its  furface  is  naturally  fmooth  and  gloffy  ;  its 
colour,  a  very  elegant  blue,  beautifully  variegated  with 
white  or  clouded  fpots,  and  with  gold- coloured  (hining  veins. 
For  any  purpofe  but  toy-making  it  is  moft  valuable  the  le(s 
it  has  of  thefe  variegations.  It  is  the  produdlion  of  Alia  and 
Africa :  a  much  inferior  kind  is  likewife  brought  from 
Germany. 

It  is  to  be  chofen  of  a  fine  clofe  texture,  heavy,  of  a  deep 
indigo-blue  colour,  having  as  few  ornamental  gold-coloured 
veins  as  poflible,  and  fuch  as  calcines  in  a  ftrong  fire  without 
emitting  any  fmell.  It  is  fometimes  rubbed  over  with  olive- 
oil  to  increafe  its  colour.  This  irapofition  may  be  difcovered 
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by  breaking  the  ftone :  if  it  be  palei  within  than  without, 
it  is  a  proof  that  the  flone  was  falfified  If  the  azure-ftone 
be  of  a  good  quality,  its  colour  will  remain  unchanged  when 
it  is  red-hot  in  the  fire.  The  lapis  Armenus,  which  exter- 
hally  refembles  this  Hone,  may  be  readily  diflinguifhed,  by 
its  being  lefs  hard,  and  foon  lofing  its  blue  colour  in  a  mo¬ 
derate  fire. 


BALSAM  OF  MECCA, 

Or  balm  of  Gilead.  A  refinous  juice  that  diftils  from  a 
growing  between  Medina  and  Mecca.  It  is  much  ufed 
by  the  Afiatic  ladies  as  a  cofmetic.  The  tree  is  fcarce  ;  and 
the  liquor  which  iffues  from  it  fmells  like  turpentine,  but 
more  fvveet  and  plcafant.  That  which  drops  from  old  trees 
is  thicker  than  that  produced  by  young  ones,  but  their  ef- 
feds  are  the  fame.  When  the  liquor  is  not  clear  and  tranf- 
parent,  it  is  not  uncommonly  owing  to  the  veflels  that  have 
contained  it,  the  balfam  being  no  worfe  in  point  of  quality. 
This  commodity  is  very  liable  to  adulteration ;  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  method  is  recommended  todifeover  the  impofition. 

.  Caufe  a  drop  or  two  of  the  liquid  balfam  to  fall  into  a 
glafs  of  clear  water  :  if  the  drop  go  to  the  bottom,  without 
rifing  again  to  the  furface,  or  if  it  continue  in  a  drop,  like 
oil,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  balfam  is  adulterated.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  it  fpreads  upon  the  furface  of  the  water,  like  a 
very  thin  cobweb,  fcarcely  vifible  to  the  eye,  and,  being 
congealed,  may  be  taken  up  with  a  pin  or  fmall  ftraw,  the 
balfam  is  pure  and  natural. 

Other  modes  of  trial  are  likewife  mentioned.  If  the  pure 
balfam  be  dropped  on  woollen,  it  will  wafh  out;  if  adul¬ 
terated, 
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terated,  it  flicks  to  the  place.  The  genuine,  dropped  into 
milk,  coagulates  it,  which  the  fpurious  will  not.  When  a 
drop  of  the  pure  balfam  is  let  fall  on  red-hot  iron,  it  gathers 
itfelf  into  a  globule,  whereas  oil  or  fpurious  balfam  runs  and 
fheds  itfelf  all  around.  The  genuine  balfam  alfo  feels  vif- 
cid  and  adhefive  to  the  fingers,  which  the  adulterated  does  not. 
If  fophifticated  with  wax,  it  is  difcovered  by  the  turbid  co¬ 
lour,  never  to  be  clarified  :  if  with  honey,  the  fweet  tafte 
betrays  it :  if  with  refins,  by  dropping  it  on  live  coals  it 
yields  a  blacker  flame,  and  of  a  groffer  fubftance,  than  the 
genuine. 

When  the  balfam  is  too  thick  to  be  taken  out  of  the  bot¬ 
tle,  it  need  only  be  placed  near  the  fire,  the  fmallell  degree 
of  heat  eafily  liquifying  it.  The  bottles  muft  not  be  quite 
full,  left  they  fhould  break,  as  this  liquor  is  apt  to  rarify. 


Balfamum  is  the  Latin  name  of  the  tree  whence  the  balfam 
ilTues :  opo- balfamum  is  the  juice  which  diftils  from  the 
1  tree,  that  is,  the  balfam  ;  carpo-balfamum  is  the  fruit ;  and 
I  xylo-balfamum  is  the  wood,  Thefe  are  all  ufeful. 

I  Carpo-Balsamum  fhould  be  chofen  frefh,  plump,  pon. 
i  derous,  of  a  hot  biting  tafte,  and  fmelling,  in  feme  mode¬ 
rate  degree,  like  the  balfam.  Hypericum  is  fometimes 
mixed  with  it;  which  may  be  difcovered  by  its  excefs  in  fize^ 
its  vacuity,  want  of  virtue,  and  peppery  tafte. 


Xylo-Balsamum  ought  to  be  in  fmall  knotty  rods,  the 
rind  red,  the  wood  white,  refinous,  and  having  a  feent  fome- 
what  like  the  balfam. 


BANGUE, 


I 
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B  A  N  G  U  E, 

A  fpeclcs  of  opiate  in  much  repute  throughout  the  Eaft 
for  drowning  care.  It  is  the  leaf  of  a  kind  of  wild  hemp, 
little  differing,  as  to  leaf  or  feed,  (except  in  fize,)  from  our 
hemp.  The  effedls  of  this  drug  are,  to  confound  the  under- 
ftanding,  fet  the  imagination  loofe,  and  induce  a  kind  of 
folly  and  forgetfulnefs.  Mr.  Grofe  fpeaks  of  it  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner.  “  Bangue  is  an  intoxicating  herb,  in  the 
ufe  of  which  it  is  hard  to  fay  what  pleafure  can  be  found, 
“  it  being  very  difagreeable  to  the  tafte,  and  violent  in  its 
operation,  which  produces  a  temporary  madnefs,  that,  in 
fome,  when  defignedly  taken  for  that  purpofe,  ends  in 
running  what  they  call  a  muck,  furioufly  killing  every 
one  they  meet,  without  diftindlion,  till  themfelves  are 
“  knocked  on  the  head,  like  mad  dogs.  But  this  pradlice 
is  much  rarer  in  India  than  it  formerly  was.’* 


BDELLIUM 

Is  agum-refin  in  fome  degree  refembling  myrrh,  and  it  is  : 
not  unfrequently  imported  with  a  confiderable  quantity  mixed  ^ 
amongft  it.  It  is  in  lingle  loofe  drops,  not  concreted  into  | 
cakes.  Thefe  drops  are  of  a  very  irregular  fize,  fome  of 
them  as  large  as  hazel-nuts,  many  lefs  than  a  pea,  and  fome 
few  bigger  than  the  firft-mentioned.  They  are  feldom  regu¬ 
larly  round,  often  crooked,  and  of  an  irregular  fhape.  The 
colour  cf  this  gum  is  a  dulky  brownifh  red ;  it  is  femi-tranf- 
parent,  moderately  heavy,  and  confiderably  hard  ;  taken  in-  j 
to  the  mouth,  it  grows  foft  and  tough  in  the  manner  of  maf-  j 
tic  ;  its  fmell  is  not  difagreeable  ;  its  tafte  inclines  to  bitter,  < 
but  not  fo  much  as  that  of  .myrrh.  It  readily  takes  fire,  and  i 
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burns  very  brifkly,  with  a  white  bright  flame,  though  it 
crackles  all  the  time,  and  frequently  throws  little  fragments 
of  matter  to  the  furface  of  the  flame. 

Bdellium  is  not  perfedly  foluble  in  aqueous  or  fpirituous 
menftrua  :  a  ccnfiderable  part  of  it  is  foluble  in  common  wa* 
ter,  and  the  remainder  may  be  diflblved  in  well-redlifled 
fpirit  of  wine.  We  meet  with  it  not  only  among  myrrh^ 
but  often  among  gum  Senegal,  which  it  much  lefs  refembles. 
The  charadteriftics  for  chooflng  Bdellium  are  copioufly 
exprefled  in  the  preceding  defcriptioii  :  to  allift  the  memory, 
they  may  be  thus  colledled  :  this  gum  Ihould  be  fomewhat 
tranfparent,  the  more  fo  the  better,  of  a  bitter  tafte,  of  a 
dufky  reddilh-brown  colour,  moderately  heavy  and  hard, 
becoming  foft  and  tough  in  the  mouth. 


BEAN  OF  St.  IGNATIUS, 
Improperly  fo  called,  is  the  fmall  folid  feed  of  a  fruit  of 
the  gourd-kind,  growing  upon  a  tree  in  fome  of  the  Philip¬ 
pine  iflands,  and  in  which  the  Chinefe  trade. 

The  figure  of  this  feed  is  irregular  ;  it  is  nearly  the  fize  of 
a  fmall  nutmeg,  with  a  mulky  fcent,  when  frelh,  and  a  tafle 
fomewhat  bitter.  Its  external  colour  is  grey  ;  but  it  inclines 
tch  black,  when  ftripped  of  the  thin  fkin  which  invefls  iti 
The  infide  refembles  a  dark-coloured  jelly,  but  it  is  of  as 
hard  a  confiftence  as  horn,  fo  that  it  is  difficult  to  cut  or 
break  it.  If  grated,  (which  is  the  eafiefl:  way  of  ufing  it,) 
it  appears  white  in  thofe  places  touched  by  the  points  of  the 
grater,  which  deceives  thofe  who  fee  it  of  that  colour.  Jq 
order  to  view  its  natural  colour,  it  mull  be  cut  through  the 
middle  with  a  knife,  driven  in  by  a  hammer  or  mallet. 

ben. 
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BEN,  OR  B  E  H  E  N, 

% 

Is  a  name  appropriated  to  two  articles,  the  bcn-root  and 
the  ben-nut;  the  former  is  again  divided  into  the  white  and 
the  red  ;  the  white  ben-root  is  grey  without  and  inclining  to 
white  within,  of  a  tafte  almoft  infipid,  which  however  leaves 
a  difagreeable  bitternefs,  when  kept  fome  time  in  the  mouth. 
The  red  ben  is  a  fibrous  root,  brown  on  the  outfide  and  in¬ 
clining  to  red  within.  Both  forts  Ihould  be  chofen  frefh, 
dry,  of  a  deep  colour,  and  of  an  aromatic  aftringent  tafte. 


The  Ben -Nut  is  of  a  light  colour,  about  the  fize  of  a  fil¬ 
bert,  of  a  triangular,  but  fomewhat  round,  fhape,  including 
a  kernel  of  the  fame  figure,  covered  with  a  white  fkin.  It 
is  the  produce  of  a  tree  growing  fpontaneoufly  in  the  Eaft- 
Indies  and  in  America.  Thefe  nuts  fhould  be  chofen  of  a 
difagreeable,  bitter,oily,  tafte,  frefh,  plump,  and  found,  I 

? 

i 

BENZOIN, 

Or  benjamin,  is  the  concrete  refinous  juice  of  a  tree  grow-i 
ing  in  the  Eaft-Indies  and  in  North- America.  Benzoin  is  in 
drops  and  lumps  :  the  former  is  feldom  or  never  met  with ; 
the  latter  is  compofed  of  fmall  grains,  of  a  colour  inclining 
to  white  or  yellow,  with  a  purple  caft  on  the  furface.  It  is 
very  inflammable,  and  diffufes  a  fragrant  fmell  while  burn¬ 
ing.  It  is  gathered  in  the  following  manner.  When  the 
benzoin-trees  are  fix  years  old,  the  natives  of  the  iflands  of 
Sumatra  and  Java  cut  them  in  feveral  places  under  thej 

largej 
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large  branches,  In  an  obli<jue  direfllon,  quite  into 
the  wood :  the  benzoin  flows  from  thefe  wounds, 
is  white  and  foft  at  firft,  but  by  degrees  becomes  harder, 
and  acquires  a  darker  colour  on  the  furface  by  being  expofed 
to  the  air. 

In  order  to  be  of  a  good  quality,  this  gum  ftiould  be  ex¬ 
tremely  clean,  of  an  agreeable  fcent,  very  reflnous,  and  in¬ 
termixed  with  many  white  tears.  That  which  is  very  brown, 
black,  and  without  fmell,  is  to  be  rejedled.  The  mafs 
(hould  be  broken  quite  through,  to  fee  that  it  poiTefles  the 
neceflary  qualities. 


BETEL.  • 

The  pradice  of  chewing  betel  is  univerfal  In  India,  as 
well  as  on  the  coaft  of  China  ;  it  is  produced  at  all  enter¬ 
tainments  and  vifits  amongfl:  the  natives,  and  even  to  Euro¬ 
peans,  fome  of  whom,  efpecially  the  Portuguefe,  have 
adopted  the  habit.  The  dofe  (if  it  may  be  fo  called^  muft 
neceffarily  confifl:  of  three  ingredients,  the  betel-leaf,  the 
areca,  or  betel-nut,  and  chunam  ;  for,  wanting  any  of  thefe, 
that  deep  red  colour,  which  refults  from  their  mixture  in 
maftication,  would  alfo  fail. 

The  betel-leaf  is  fomething  like  that  of  a  laurel,  and 
grows  upon  poles,  like  the  hop.  This  leaf  is  full  of  large 
fibres,  which,  with  the  middle  one,  are  generally  ftripped 
off  by  the  finger-nail.  It  has  a  hot  biting  talle,  not  unplea- 
fing  to  thofe  who  are  ufed  to  it. 

The  chunam  is  only  burnt  lime,  made  of  the  fined  fliells. 
It  is  kept  in  gold,  filver,  and  metal,  boxes,  and  mud  be 
cnoidened  for  ufe.  See  catechu, 
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^  BETELifuT^  fee  Areca. 

BEZOAR,  LAPIS, 

A  medicinal  Hone,  to  which  extravagantly-efficacious  qua* 
lities  were  formerly  attributed,  but  which  latterly  has  beer 
more  lightly  elleemed.  It  is  produced  in  the  llomach  of  ar 
animal  of  the  goat-kind,  inhabiting  the  mountains  in'dif 
ferent  parts  of  Perfia,  and  defcribed  by  naturalifts  in  th( 
following  manner,  under  the  name  of  gazella  Indica.  It  i; 
of  the  fize  of  our  common  deer ;  and  its  coat  of  hair  is  of ; 
grey  colour  inclining  to  a  rufty  brown.  The  head  is  fliapet 
like  that  of  our  goat ;  the  horns  are  near  three  feet  in  length 
when  the  creature  is  full-grown ;  they  are  flrait,  and,  it 
that  part  which  is  near  their  infertion  on  the  head,  they  an 
annulated,  or  marked  with  circular  rifings ;  and  all  the  othe 
part  is  black,  fmooth,  and  glofly.  The  tail  is  near  a  foo 
in  length,  and  is  covered  with  hair  of  the  fame  colour  witi 
that  on  the  reft  of  the  body,  but  confiderably  longer.  Th< 
legs  are  very  ftrong,  and  covered  with  fliort  hair.  Th« 
creature  is  very  nimble,  and  jumps  about  upon  the  rocks  liki 
our  goat. 

Befide  the  Oriental,  there  are  German  and  other,  bezoars 
which  are  lefs  valuable.  The  genuine  Oriental  bezoar  i 
commonly  of  an  oval  form,  and  between  the  lize  of  a  hazle 
nut  and  a  walnut :  if  larger,  it  is  more  valuable;  if  fmaller 
of  no  value.  This  ftone  is  externally  fmooth  and  glofly 
and  compofed  of  feveral  ftiining  coats,  like  an  onion,  inclo 
fing  either  a  powdery  fubftance,  or  a  nucleus,  round  whic) 
they  are  formed.  The  colour  moft  valued  is  a  ftiining  oliv 
or  dark  green  ;  but  there  are  fome  whitifti,  fome  grey,  anc 
fomeof  a  dull  yellow.  Purchafers  ftiould  be  careful  in  choo 
fing  this  drug.  The  real  bezoar  has  little  fmell  and  no  tafte 
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It  (hould  be  as  large  as  poffible  :  the  very  fmall  pieces  Ihould 

be  intirely  rejeaed,  as  they  are  moil  commonly  increafed 

in  quantity  with  faaitious  fubftances  refembling  them. 

When  a  red  hot  needle,  on  entering  the  bezoar,  occafions 

it  to  fry  and  (hrivel,  it  is  not  genuine  :  if  it  only  throw  off  a 

^  * 

fmall  fcale  or  cruft,  without  entering,  it  is  good. 

If,  on  rubbing  it  over  paper,  previoufly  fmeared  with  chalk 
or  quick  Jime,  it  leave  a  yellow  taint  on  the  former,  or  a 
green  one  on  the  latter,  it  is  a  good  ftone. 

If  the  bezoar,  after  foaking  five  or  fix  hours  in  luke-warni 
water,  remain  unchanged,  in  weight,  colour,  or  confidence, 
it  is  genuine.  Nor  fhould  it  appear  fenfibly  adled  upon  by 
redlified  fpirit  any  more  than  by  water. 

The  powder,  after  agitation  with  water  or  fpirit,  fubfides 
uniformly  and  totally,  leaving  no  greenilh  matter  dilTolved 
in  the  liquors,  as  thofe  powders  do  in  which  the  bezoar- 
tindlure  has  been  imitated  by  certain  vegetable  matters. 


BIRDS  N>ESTS 

Are  generally  brought  to  Europe  as  prefents.  The  bird, 
who  forms  this  neft,  is  a  kind  of  fwallow,  the  upper  part  of 
whofe'body,  including  the  head  and  tail,  is  of  a  dark  colour, 
and  the  under  part  is  white  :  its  head  is  fmall ;  its  bill  is 
Ihort,  thick,  crooked,  light-blue,  and  fhining :  its  legs  are 
fhort  and  flira :  the  wings  are  long,  extending  beyond  the 
tail.  Thefe  fwallows  frequent  the  high  rocks,  where  they 
build  their  nefts. 

Thefe  nefts  differ  from  each  other  in  fize,  thicknefs,  co¬ 
lour,  and  weight.  Their  diameter  is  commonly  three  fingers 
breadth  on  the  top,  and  their  perpendicular  depth  in  the 
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middle  feldom  exceeds  an  inch.  The  fubftance  of  thefe  nefts 
is  white  inclining  to  red,  fomewhat  tranfparent ;  their  thick- 
nefs  is  little  more  than  that  of  a  filver  fpoon  ;  and  their 
weight  is  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  ounce.  They  are  very 
brittle,  and  have  a  Ihining  gummy  appearance  internally, 
when  broken.  As  the  induftry  of  the  bird  applied  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  fmall  glutinous  pieces,  at  intervals,  the  nclls  feem 
wrinkled,  or  (lightly  furrowed,  on  the  furface.  This  de- 
feription  muft  be  underftood  of  thofe  nefts  that  are  dry  and 
have  been  fome  time  kept.  While  they  are  attached  to  the 
rocks,  or  other  places,  they  are  more  pliable,  larger,  and 
heavier. 

Thefe  nefts  are  compofed  of  an  animal  fubftance,  which 
the  birds  procure  on  the  (hore  when  the  lea  ebbs.  They  fix 
On  a  kind  of  fiar-filh,  of  a  gelatinous  confiftence,  of  which 
each  conveys  a  bill-full  to  the  place  deftined  for  its  neft,  ap¬ 
plying  it  by  threads,  one  over  the  other  at  feveral  times,: 
and  flying  backward  and  forward  till  the  work  is  completed.  | 
Some  peribns  alTert  that  the  birds  get  the  glutinous  matter 
from  oyfters  or  other  Ihell-filh  that  abound  in  thofe  Teas.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  thefe  fwallows  procure  the  materials 
for  their  nefts  both  from  flar-filh  and  fliell-filh,  their  flrong 
crooked  bills  demonflrating  their  capability. 

A  neft  bears  three  denominations,  head,  belly,  and  foou 
The  foot  is  yellow,  dirty,  and  has  many  feathers  in  it,  being 
the  part  which  flicks  to  the  rock.  The  belly  is  yellow,  but 
free  from  dirt.  The  head  is  white  and  tranfparent,  and  | 
twice  as  valuable  as  the  foot.  A  neft  fliould  be  chofen  dry 
and  very  brittle ;  if  moifl,  it  will  be  tough  and  pliable. 
The  foot  and  belly  may  with  pains  be  made  head,  by  pick- ' 
ing  the  feathers  and  walking  the  dirt  out,  and  laying  them  in  j 
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the  dew,  on  moonfliiny  nights,  which  will  whiten  them  by 
degrees ;  but,  if  the  fun  come  to  them,  they  then  grow  yel¬ 
lower,  and  fpoil. 


BORAX,  ROUGH, 

Or  tincal,  is  a  cryftalline  fait,  brought  from  the  Eaft- 
Indies  in  a  very  impure  condition,  confiding  partly  of  large 
fix-fided  crydals,  but  chiefly  of  fmaller  irregular  ones,  of  a  - 
white  or  green  colour,  joined  together  in  one  lump  by  a  fe¬ 
tid,  greafy,  or  oily,  yellow  fubflance,  intermingled  with  fandt 
fmall  ftones,  and  other  impurities. 

The  purchafer,  in  choofing  rough  borax,  fhould  obferve, 
that  the  cleaneft  and  brighteft  folid  pieces,  refembling  white 
fugar- candy,  which  fhould  be  greafy  to  the  touch,  and  of  a 
rank  fmell,  are  the  bell. 


Refined  Borax  fhould  have  a  pungent  tafle  but  fome- 
what  fweet,  and  fhould  be  perfedlly  white  and  free  from  all 
impurities.  The  high  duty  on  refined  borax  renders  it  un¬ 
profitable  in  England,  as  rough  borax  can  be  eafily  purified. 


Calambac,  fee  Lignum  Aloes, 

CAMPHOR  A, 

Camphor,  or  camphire,  a  folid  unciuous  concrete,  that  is 
procured  in  India  by  boiling  the  branches  and  other  parts  of 
the  tree  which  produces  it.  It  has  a  fragrant  fmell,  and  a 
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ibmewhat  bitter,  aromatic,  pungent,  tafte,  accompanied  witb 
animpreffionof  coolnefs.  A  fpecies  of  camphor  is  likevvife 
found  naturally  concreted  into  little  grains  in  the  medullary 
part  of  the  camphor-tree.  Specimens  of  this  (in  Europe) 
are  only  found  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious. 

The  Indians  diftinguifh  two  kinds  of  camphor,  a  finer  and 
a  coarfer.  The  latter  is  the  Japanefe  kind,  beforementioned, 
procured  by  boiling;  the  former,  produced  in  Borneo  and 
Sumatra,  is  fo  highly  valued  by  the  natives  that  it  is  very 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  Europe.  The  Japanefe  value  this 
fort  fo  much,  that,  for  one  ounce  of  it,  they  will  give  five  or 
fix;  of  what  they  make  ;  and  the  Chinefe  value  it  fo  highly 
as  to  give  35/.  for  fixteen  ounces.* 

The  tree,  whence  the  Japanefe  procure  their  camphor,  is  a 
fpecies  of  bay-tiee,  which  grows  to  a  large  fize.  They  cut 
the  root  and  moll  tender  fhoots  into  fmall  pieces,  which  they 
put  into  large  iron  or  copper  kettles,  placed  over  a  moderate 
fire.  To  thefe  kettles  they  adapt  earthen  heads,  of  a  coni-' 
cal  fhape,  with  a  rifing  hollow  neck,  in  which  the  camphor  is  ' 
received  as  it  rifes.  When  the  procefs  is  over,  they  knead 
this  matter  with  their  hands  into  cakes,  which  are  what  we 
call  rough  camphor.  Thefe  cakes  incline  to  a  brown  or 
grey  colour,  and  are  compofed  of  fmall  grains,  mixed  with 
feme  impure  matter  :  they  are  not  very  heavy  nor  very 
compaft,  but  eafily  crumble  to  pieces.  If  thefe  cakes  be 
tolerably  pure,  they  will,  when  fet  on  fire,  burn  away  and 
leave  but  few  afhes ;  the  fewer  the  better.  The  befi  package 
is  an  iron-bound  calk,  lined  with  tutanag,  to  prevent  eva¬ 
poration,  Into  this  the  camphor  fhould  be  clofely  prefied. 

This 

*  RAYNAtL’s  Hiftory  of  the  European  Settlements  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft 
Indies,  tranflated  by  Juftamond. 
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This  crude  camphor  the  Dutch  purify  by  pulverifation 
and  farther  fublimation,  when  it  receives  the  appellation  of 
refined  camphor  ;  it  is  in  hollow,  round,  thin,  cakes,  of  the 
fame  form  with  the  head  of  the  velTel  they  were  fublimed  in* 
Thefe  cakes  are  compofed  of  a  delicate  pure  relin,  perfedlly 
clean  and  white,  very  bright  and  pellucid,  moderately  corn- 
pad  in  texture,  fomewhat  fat  to  the  touch,  foftening  and 
growing  tough  under  the  teeth.  This  refined  camphor  has 
a  fmell  and  talle  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  rough,  but  more 
acrid.  A  fmall  piece  of  it  will  inflame  the  whole  mouth,  on 
chewing,  and  imprefs  a  fenfe  of  coldnefs  at  the  fame  time. 
When  pure,  it  is  more  volatile  than  any  other  of  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  reflns;  infomuch  that  it  will  fly  olF  wholly,  by  degrees, 
jf  expofed  to  the  air.  Whenfet  on-fire,  it  burns  quite  away, 
W’ithout  leaving  any  refiduum.  The  duties  and  charges  ren¬ 
der  it  unprofitable  to  bring  any  refined  camphor,  the  unre¬ 
fined  being  eafily  purified. 


CANDERROS. 

This  is  the  name  given  to  an  Eaft-Indian  gum  not  much 
known  among  us,  though  fometimes  imported.  It  is  a  pel-, 
lucid  white  fubftance  which  bears  a  good  poHfh,  and  has 
been  turned  into  various  kinds  of  light  toys.  Garcias  and 
fome  other  authors  tell  us  that  the  people  of  Borneo,  and  fome 
other  places,  where  camphor  is  produced,  have  the  art  of 
adulterating  crude  camphor  with  confiderable  quantities  of 
this  gum,  which  is  know'n  by  the  name  of  canzuri  or  kaw- 
zuri,  as  well  as  by  the  preceding. 


CAR- 
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CARDAMOMUM, 

Or  cardamum.  There  are  three  forts  of  cardamoms,  the 
largeft,  the  middle-fized,  and  the  fmalleft.  Of  thefe  the  two 
latter  forts  only  come  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  the  firft  being 
the  common  feed  of  paradife,  which  comes  from  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  and  is  externally  like  the  others,  but  particularly 
diftinguilhable  by  its  hot  peppery  tafte.  The  fecond  fort 
grows  in  the  kingdom  of  lava;  the  pods  are  long,  rather 
triangular  than  round,  full  of  cornered,  reddifh-brown,  hot, 
aromatic,  grains.  The  third  fort  (which  is  that  commonly 
in  ufe)  is  gathered  in  the  kingdom  of  Cananor,  in  the  Mala¬ 
bar;  country.  The  pods,  which  grow  on  Ihort  ftalks,  are 
triangular,  tough,  of  a  light-grey  colour,  a  little  ftriped,  con. 
taining  feveral  angular,  brown,  fmall,  grains,  of  a  hot,  fpicy, 
aromatic,  tafte,  and  pleafant  fmell. 

Cardamoms  fhould  be  chofen  full,  clofe,  and  difficult  to  be 
broken  :  thofe,  which  have  not  thefe  properties,  are  ftale  and 
decayed.  They  fhbuld  alfo  have  a  piercing  fmell,  with  an 
acrid  bitterifti  tafte,  and  fliould  be  well-dried,  found,  and 
large.  The  beft  package  is  a  ftrong  found  cheft,  properly 
fecured  from  damp,  the  leaft  greatly  reducing  their  value. 


CARPO-BALSAMUM 

Is  the  fruit  of  the  tree  producing  the  balfam  of  Mecca. 
This  fruit  is  an  oblong  berry,  about  the  fize  of  a  pea,  with  a 
brown  wrinkled  rind,  marked,  from  top  to  bottom,  with 
four  ribs,  and  of  an  agreeable  tafte  and  fmell.  The  only  ufe 
the  Europeans  make  of  it  is  in  the  Venice  treacle  and  mithri- 
date;  and  this  is  not  a  great  deal,  as  cubebs  or  juniper, 
berries  ars  generally  fubftituted. 


CAS- 
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CASCARILLA, 

.  Or  Indian  bark.  This  bark  confifts  of  acolIe£lion  of  lit¬ 
tle  tubes  or  pipes,  and  is  in  fmall  bits,  of  the  thicknefs  of 
cinnamon,  of  the  colour  of  rufty  iron,  of  an  acrid,  aromatic, 
and  bitter,  tafte^  and  of  a  fweet  and  pleafant  fmell,  efpeci- 
ally  when  it  is  burnt.  It  generally  wants  its  outer  rind, 
which  is  rough  and  of  an  a(h  colour.  The  moft  valuable  is 
what  is  thick,  fat,  fcented,  fmooth,  and  without  the  leaft 
afperities. 


CASSIA  BUDS 

Are  brought  chiefly  from  China,  and  are  faid  to  be  the 
berry  of  the  caifia-tree.  They  bear  fome  refemblance  to  a 
clove,  but  are  fmaller,  and,  when  frefh,  poffefs  a  fine,  rich, 
cinnamon,  flavour.  They  are  to  be  chofen  found,  frelh, 
and  free  from  ftalks  and  dirt. 


CASSIA  FISTULA 
Is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  that  grows  fpontaneoufly  in  Egypt 
and  fome  parts  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  from  thence  has  been 
introduced  into  America.  It  is  a  long  llender  pod,  of  about 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  from  one  foot  to  two  feet  in  length. 
Externally  it  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  fomewhat  wrinkled, 
with  a  large  feam  running  the  whole  length  upon  one  fide, 
and  another,  iefs  vifible,  on  the  other  fide.  It  is  yellowifli 
within,  divided,  by  woody  partitions,  into  a  number  of  lit¬ 
tle  cells,  containing  hard,  flattifii,  oval,  feeds,  inclofed  in 
a  foft  black  pulp.  This  pulp  has  a  fweetifti  tafte,  followed 
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by  more  or  lefs  of  an  ungrateful  kind  of  acrimony.  The  o» 
riental  caffia  has  a  more  agreeable  fweetnefs  and  lefs  acrimo¬ 
ny  than  the  American,  to  which  it  is  preferred  on  that  ac¬ 
count.  The  eye  may  diftinguilh  them  from  each  other, 
the  oriental  pods  being  fmoother,  fmaller,  having  a  thinne; 
rind,  with  a  pulp  of  a  deeper  -ftiining  black  colour,  than  th< 
American.  , 

The  Egyptian,  or  oriental,  caffia  is  to  be  chofen  in  ful 
and  frelh  pods,  heavy,  and  not  rattling  when  lhaken  ;  wher 
broken,  the  pulp,  which  is  the  medicinal  part,  ftiould  b( 
of  a  Alining  black  colour,  fweet  and  agreeable,  with  litth 
or  no  roughnefs  or  acerbity  ;  which  acerbity  and  roughnef 
are  too  predominant  when  the  pods  have  been  gathered  un-i 
ripe;  neither  (hould  it  be  mouldy  or  dry,  which  is  the  caft 
when  it  has  been  long  kept. 


CASSIA  LIGNEA 
Is  the  bark  of  a  tree  growing  in  the  illand  of  Ceylon,  anc| 
much  refembling  cinnamon,  in  appearance,  fmell,  anc] 
taile.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  a  kind  of  tubes,  into  which  i 
naturally  rolls  itfelf  up  in  drying.  Thefe  are  fometimes  o 
the  thicknefs  of  the  ordinary  tubes  of  cinnamon,  and  of  th 
fame  length  ;  but  ufually  they  are  Ihorter  and  thicker,  an< 
the  bark  itfelf  alfo  thicker  and  coarfer.  It  is  of  a  tolerabl], 

fmooth  furface  and  brownifli  colour,  with  fome  call  of  red 
'but  much  lefs  fo  than  cinnamon.  It  is  of  a  lefs  fibrous  textur< 
and  more  brittle,  of  an  aromatic  fmell  and  tafte,  truly  o 
the  cinnamon  kind,  but  the  fmell  weaker,  and  the  taffii 
much  lefs  acrid  and  biting.  It  is  diftinguilhed  from  cinna 
mon  by  this  want  of  pungency,  and  yet  more  by  its  bcin^ 
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of  a  mucilaginous  or  gelatinous  quality,  when  taken  into  the 
mouth  and  held  there  fome  time.  There  is  fome  that  in¬ 
clines  to  a  yellow>  and  fome  to  a  brown,  colour,  but  thefe 
varieties  depend  on  accidents  that  do  not  at  all  afFeft  its  va¬ 
lue.  It  is  to  be  chofen  in  thin  pieces,  of  an  agreeable,  bi¬ 
ting,  and  aromatic,  tafte ;  and  the  beft  is  that  which  ap¬ 
proaches  neareft  to  cinnamon  in  flavour. 

■  This  bark,  when  good  and  freih,  diflblves  in  the  mouth, 
on  chewing,  into  a  kind  of  flime;  powdered  and  boiled  in 
water,  it  renders  a  confiderable  quantity  of  the  fluid  fo  thick 
and  glutinous  as  to  become  of  the  confluence  of  a  jelly,  on 
cooling. 

The  tree  which  produces  the  caflia  lignea  Is  a  different 
fpecies  of  the  fame  genus  with  the  cinnamon  tree.  It  is  fe- 
parated  from  the  branches  of  this  tree  in  the  fame  manner 
as  cinnamon.  They  take  off  the  two  barks  together  in  au¬ 
tumn  or  fpring,  and,  feparating  the  rough  outer  one,  which 
is  of  no  value,  they  lay  the  inner  bark  to  dry,  which  rolls 
up,  and  becomes  what  we  call  caffia  lignea. 


CASSUMUNIAR 

'Is  a  moderately  large  root  of  a  plant  growing  in  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  which  we  ufually  meet  with  cut  into  irregular  llices, 
of  various  forms,  for  the  fake  of  drying.  The  root  is  of  a 
tuberous  and  irregular  fhape,  bent  and  jointed  or  knotted. 
Its  furface  is  fomewhat  wrinkled,  and  its  cortical  part  is 
marked,  at  certain  diftances,  with  a  fort  of  circles  or  rings, 
fomewhat  prominent,  which  furround  it.  It  is  of  a  clofe  tex¬ 
ture,  very  hard  and  heavy.  It  will  not  cut  freely  with  a 
knife,  nor  eafily  powder  in  a  mortar.  When  cut,  it  fhews 
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a  fmooth  Ihining  furface,  of  a  dirty  greyifh  white,  with  ar 
unequal  admixture  of  yellow.  It  is  of  a  brifk  aromatic  fmell 
fomewhat  refembling  ginger,  and  of  a  pungent  bitterifl 
tafte.  It  is  to  be  chofen  in  large  firm  pieces,,  as  plump  a: 
can  be,  of  the  moft  fragrant  fmell,  and  of  an  acrid  tafte 
It  is  hardly  liable  to  any  adulteration,  except  that  of  put. 
ting  pieces  of  the  long  zedoary  among  it,  and  this  is  eafilji 
difcovered  by  the  fize  and  figure  of  the  latter,  (which  fcarcel) 
ever  exceeds  an  inch  in  diameter,  frequently  lefs,)  and 
its  internal  white  colour  when  broken. 


CATECHU, 

Very  Improperly  called  terra  Japonica,  or  Japan  earth, 
is  the  infpiflated  juice  of  the  Eaft- Indian  tree  of  the  palm 
kind.  We  meet  with  this  fubftauce  in  ’rregular  flat  cakes, 
Ihewing  a  fmooth,  brown,  Ihining,  furface,  on  breaking, 
in  the  beft  fpecimens,  and  being  frequently  mixed  with  fand 
and  other  impurities  to  the  quantity  of  an  eighth  part.  There 
is  a  finer  kind,  rarely  to  be  met  with,  compofed  of  fine  thin 
flakes,  lying  regularly  .over  each  other,  and  quite  pure. 
This  drug  is  known  by  feveral  names  in  India,  khaath,i 
cate,  catechu,  caetchu,  It  is  prepared  from  the  de- 

codlions  and  juices  of  different  aftringent  trees,  but  the  moft' 
efteemed  is  that  prepared  from  the  areca,  which  fort  is  chew¬ 
ed  with  betel  and  chunam.  Catechu  has  little  or  no  fmell,. 
and  a  fweeter  aftringent  tafte  than  moft  fubftances  of  that] 
clafs.  The  finer  kind  readily  melts  in  the  mouth,  the  coar- 
fer  more  flowly,  with  a  burnt  tafte  and  gritty.  The  degree 
of  purity  this  drug  poflhfles  may  be  known  by  diflblving  it 
in  water  j  if  perfedlly  pure,  it  will  be  totally  diflblved,  ifo- 
iherwife,  the  impurities  will  remain  behind.  C*i' 
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Catechu  Is  dry  and  pulverable ;  externally,  oTa  reddifli 
colour;  internally,  of  a  (hining  dark  brown  with  a  flight  call 
of  red.  The  deepeft-coloured,  heavieft,  and  mofl:  compafl:, 
is  accounted  the  beft. 


C  A  Y  E  L  A  C, 

A  fweet-fcented  wood  which  grov/s  in  the  kingdom  of 
Siam.  The  Siamefe  and  Chinefe  burn  it  in  their  temples. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  commodities  exported  from  Siam  to  China, 


C  E  D  R  I  A, 

A  refinous  liquor,  ilTuing  from  the  great  cedar- tree,  or 
cedar  of  Lebanon.  When  good,  cedria  yields  a  flrongfmell, 
is  tranfparent,  of  a  thick  fat  confluence,  fo  that,  in  pouring 
out,  it  does  not  fall  too  fall  or  freely,  but  equally,  drop  by 
drop.  The  cedria  is  properly  the  tear  of  the  cedar:  fome 
call  it  the  gum,  and  others  the  pitch,  of  the  cedar.  The 
fame  denomination  is  alfo  given  to  the  cedelaeon,  or  oil  of 
cedar,  which  differs  little  from  the  refln,  except  that  it  is  of 
a  thinner  confluence. 


CHINA-ROOT 

Is  produced  both  in  the  Eaft  and  W^efl;  Indies ;  but  the 
qualities  of  the  former  are  more  powerful  than  thofe  of  the 
latter.  It  is  an  oblcng,  thick,  jointed,  root,  full  of  irregu* 
lar  knobs,  of  a  reddifli  brown  colour  on  the  outflde,  and  of  a 
pale  red  within.  The  Oriental  root  is  conflderably  paler  and 

harder 
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harder  than  the  Weft-Indian  :  when  cut,  it  exhibits  a  clofe, 
fmooth,  glofTy,  furface.  It  fhould  be  chofen  large,  found* 
heavy,  frefli,  of  a  pale  red  colour  internally.  While  new, 
it  will  fnap  Ihort  and  look  glittering  within ;  if  old,  the  duft 
hies  from  it  when  broken,  and  it  is  light  and  kecky.  It  is 
of  no  value  if  the  worm  be  in  it. 


C  INNA  BAR, 

A  ponderous, -red,  fulphureous,  ore  of  mercury,  produced 
in  the  Eaft- Indies,  Spain,  Hungary,  and  other  parts  of  the 
world.  It  comes  from  the  Eaft  in  pieces  of  an  irregular  fize 
with  a  fmooth  outfide.  It  is  of  an  elegant  deep-red  colour, 
both  externally  and  internally,  which  is  much  improved  by 
grinding  the  lumps  to  powder.  The  heavieft  cinnabar 
Ihould  be  chofen,  free  from  earthy  or  ftony  matter,  and  fuch 
as  will  leave  a  beautiful  red  on  white  paper. 


CINNAMON. 

The  cinnamon  of  our  Ihops  Is  a  thin  bark,  rolled  up  into 
fmall  pipes,  from  the  thicknefs  of  a  goole-quill  to  that  of  a 
man’s  thumb,  and  of  various  lengths.  The  bark  itfelf  is 
alfo  of  different  degrees  of  thicknefs ;  but  commonly  about 
as  thick  as  a  Ihilling.  Its  furface  is  tolerably  fmooth,  but 
not  glofTy  :  its  texture  is  fibrous  and  moderately  firm  :  it  j 
eafily  breaks,  and  is  not  heavy.  Its  colour  is  brown  with  a  j 
mixture  of  red :  it  is  of  an  extremely  fragrant  aromatic  fmell,  | 
and  of  a  pungent  but  very  agreeable  tafte.  That  which  is  i 
fmall  is  generally  reckoned  preferable  to  the  larger  kind, 
and  the  long  pipes  are  efteemeJ  more  valuable  than  the 
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hort :  fuch  as  are  very  thick  and  cracked  on  the  outfide  are 
eldom  good.  The  Dutch  having  mopopolized  this  article, 
ogether  with  mace,  cloves,  and  nutmegs,  it  is  hazardous  to 
)urchare  them  in  India, 

The  greateft  deceits,  praftifed  in  the  fale  of  cinnamon, 
ire,  felling  fuch  as  has,  by  diftillation,  loft  its  effential  oil, 
md  fubftituting  caflia  lignea  for  cinnamon.  The  firft  of 
jhefe  deceptions  is  difcovered  by  want  of  pungency  in  the 
dnnamon  ;  the  fecond,  by  the  caflia’s  becoming  mucilagi- 
lous,  when  held  a  little  time  in  the  mouth,  which  the  true 
innamon  never  does.  When  the  pipes,  which  have  been 
iivefted  of  their  fragrant  oil  by  diftillation,  are  laid  for  fome 
ime  among  good  cinnamon,  they  re-alTume  their  virtues, 
vhich,  at  the  fame  time,  are  loft  by  the  good  cinnamon  in 
)roportion  as  they  are  imparted  to  the  bad  ;  fo  that  the  one 
annot  be  diftinguiftied  from  the  other  without  examining 
:very  pipe.  But,  as  this  would  be  an  immenfe  labour,  the 
)urchafer  Ihould  be  careful  that  the  perfon  with  whom  he 
leals  be  thoroughly  honeft. 

Our  cinnamon  is  the  interior  or  fecond  bark  of  the  tree 
vhich  produces  it :  the  people  who  colledl  it  take  off  the  two 
)arks  together,  and,  immediately  feparating  the  outer  one, 
which  is  rough,  and  has  little  frags  ance,)  they  lay  the  other 
0  dry  in  the  fhade,  in  an  airy  place,  where  it  rolls  itfelf  up 
n  a  tubular  form. 


CIVET, 

A  foft,  unfluous,  odoriferous,  fubftance,  nearly  the  confif- 
ence  of  honey  or  butter,  produced  in  a  bag  grow'ing  from 
;he  lower  part  of  the  belly  of  an  animal  ufually  called  a 

civet- 
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civet-cat,  but  properly  of  the  wolf  or  fox  kind.  The  fineft 
fort  is  of  a  pure,  lively,  whitilh,  colour,  of  a  very  fragrant 
fmell,  and  an  unftuous  rather  lharp  tafte.  It  grows  yellow 
on  the  furface,  and  becomes  lefs  valuable,  by  keeping,  as  it 
lofts  much  of  its  volatility.  It  comes  principally  from  the 
Brafils,  fome  comes  from  Guinea,  and  a  blackifh  fort  from 
the  Eaft-Indies,  which  is  the  leaft  valuable  of  any. 


CLOVES 

Are  the  produce  of  a  tree  that  grows  in  the  Molucca, 
iflands,  and  refembles  the  laurel.  The  extremities  of  its 
numerous  branches  are  loaden  with  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
flowers,  which  change  from  white  to  green,  and  finally 
grow  red  and  hard  ;  in  which  flate  they  are  denominated 
cloves.  When  gathered,  the  clove  becomes  of  a  deep  brown, 
alTuming  a  dark  yellowilh  call  as  it  dries.  To  gather  the 
cloves,  the  boughs  of  the  tree  are  ftrongly  fhaken,  or  they  are 
beaten  down,  with  long  reeds,  into  large  cloths  fpread  to 
receive  them.  They  are  afterwards  either  dried  in  the  funi 
or  in  the  fmoke  of  the  bamboo-cane.  The  ungathered 
cloves,  that  efcape  notice  or  are  purpofely  left,  continue 
growing  till  they  are  about  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  when  they 
are  called  mother-cloves,  and,  falling  off,  produce  new 
plants,  which  do  not  bear  in  lefs  than  eight  or  nine  years. 
The  Dutch  preferve  theft,  while  frelh,  by  way  of  a  rwect-i 
meat.  This  article,  like  cinnamon,  being  a  monopoly,  falls 
under  the  like  obftrvations.  See  cinnamon. 

To  be  in  perfedion,  the  clove  mull  be  full-fized,  heavy, 
oily,  and  eafily  broken,  of  a  fine  fmell  and  a  hot  aromatic 
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tafle,  fo  as  almoft  to  burn  the  throat.  The  colour  (hould  be 
very  dark;  and,  when  handled,  it  Ihould  leave  an  oily  moif- 
ture  upon  the  fingers.  While  frelh,  the  clove  affords  a  very 
fragrant,  thick,  reddlfh,  oil,  upon  fimple  preffure. 

The  Dutch  often  diftil  parcels  of  cloves  to  the  lofs  of  near 
half  their  fubftance :  they  then  dry  and  mix  them  among 
thofe  that  are  frefh,  from  which  the  impoverifhed  ones  ex- 
tradl  part  of  the  virtue.  By  this  mixture  the  puichafer  is 
more  readily  deceived  :  but,  when  the  cloves  are  examined, 
thofe,  which  have  once  loft  their  virtue,  always  continue  not 
3nly  weaker  than  the  reft  but  of  a  much  paler  colour :  and, 
whenever  they  look  fhri veiled,  having  loft  the  knob  on  their. 
:op,  and  are  light  and  pulverable,  it  affords  good  reafon  to 
ufped  that  this  has  been  the  cafe.  The  Dutch  fell  them  by 
-veight ;  and,  knowing  they  become  confiderably  heavier  by 
mbibing  water,  a  very  unfair  advantage  is  made  of  it. 

.  When  a  quantity  of  cloves  is  ordered,  the  bags  are  hung 
Dver  a  veffel  of  water  a  certain  time,  and  an  addition  of  fe- 
/eral  pounds  weight  is  thus  made.  In  the  fpice-iflands,  a 
Dag  of  cloves,  in  one  night’s  time,  will  attradl  fo  much 
noifture  that  it  may  eafily  be  fqueezed  out. 


COCULUS  INDICUS, 

Indian  berry,  is  a  fmall  kidney-fhaped  berry,  having  a 
vrinkled  outfide,  with  a  feam  running  along  the  back.  It* 
sofa  bitter  tafte,  light,  and  of  a  brown  colour  on  the  fur- 
ace.  It  is  the  produce  of  a  tree  bearing  heart-fhaped  leaves 
ind  bunches  of  white  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  thefe 
Derries.  They  grow  in  Malabar,  and  are  generally  brought 
rom  Bombay.  They  fhould  be  found,  dry,  and  clean. 

*  -  F  COF- 
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COFFEE 

Is  the  produce  of  a  low  tree,  common  in  Arabia  Felix. 
The  main  Hem  grows  upright,  and  is  covered  with  a  light- 
brown  bark ;  the  branches  are  produced  horizontally  and 
oppofite,  croffing  each  other  at  every  joint,  and  forming  a 
pyramidical  appearance.  The  leaves  alfo  (land  oppofite : 
when  full-grown,  they  are  about  five  inches  long,  and  two 
inches  broad  in  the  middle,  decreafing  toward  each  end.: 
The  white  flowers,  produced  at  the  bafe  of  the  leaves,  arCj 
fucceeded  by  green  oval  berries,  which  change  from  that  co- 

i 

lour  to  red  and  black.  Thefe  berries  contain  two  feeds  each, ! 
flat  and  furrowed  on  one  fide,  and  convex  on  the  other,  I 
and  are  not  to  be  gathered  till  they  will  fall  from  the  tree  i 
with  fliaking.  When  gathered,  they  are  to  be  carefully  j 
dried.  The  bell  coffee  is  in  fmall  berries,  of  a  pale-green 
lhade,  which  Ih'ould  be  uncorrupted  by  moifture  or  mouldi- 
nefs.  In  the  package  and  carriage  of  this  commodity,  it 
Ihould  be  carefully  preferved  in  a  Hate  of  drinefs. 


COLOCYNTHIS, 

Or  coloquintida,  .is  the  dried  pulpy  fubftance  of  a  fpecies 
of  gourd,  growing  near  Aleppo.  It  is  foft  and  eafily  cut. 
The  little  fmell  it  has  is  difagreeable  ;  and  its  tafte  is  nau- 
feous,  acrid,  and  extremely  bitter.  Colocynth  is  to  be 
chofen  dry,  light,  tough,  of  a  good  bright  colour,  and  not  j 
dully.  It  is  not  much  in  ufe.  ! 

I 
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COLUBRINUM  LIGNUM, 
Snake-wood,  or  fnake-root,  is  a  woody  part  of  the  tree 
that  produces  the  nux- vomica.  It  is  a  heavy  clofe  fub* 
ftance,  covered  with  an  iron-coloured  bark,  of  a  yellow 
colour  internally  with  whitilh  ftreaks.  In  rafping  or  fcra- 
ping,  this  wood  emits  a  faint,  but  not  difagreeable,  fmell  ; 
when  chewed  for  fome  time,  it  difcovers  a  very  bitter  talle. 
It  (hould  be  chofen  in  ponderous  found  pieces,  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  long,  free  from  worms  and  dull. 


C  O  N  E  S  S  I, 

The  bark  of  a  fmall  tree,  growing  on  the  Coromandel  , 
coall  and  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon.  It  is  of  a  blackilh  colour 
on  the  outlide,  covered  more  or  lefs  with  a  white  mofs  or 
fcurf,  and  of  a  talle  gratefully  auftereand  bitter.  The  bark 
of  the  fmall  young  branches,  which  has  the  leall  mofs  or 
fcurf,  is  preferred.  It  has  but  lately  been  brought  into 
Europe,  and  is  little  known  in  the  Ihops. 

The  following  obfervations,  among  others  on  the  fubjedl, 
arc  to  be  found  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  ElTays,  in  a  let¬ 
ter  to  Mr.  Monro. 

“  The  tree,  of  which  I  gave  you  fome  of  the  bark,  as  a 
“  fpecific  in  diarrhoeas,  grows  on  the  Coromandel  coail, 

“  and  is  called  conelli.  The  coneffi-fsca,  or  conefii-bark 

of  the  fmall  young  branches  of  the  tree,  which  has  leall 
“  mofs  or  external  inlipid  fcurf  on  it,  is  to  be  chofen,  and' 

“  all  that  fcurf  is  to  be  fcraped  oft'.” 
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C  O  S  T  U  S, 

:  A  root  about, an  inch  in  circumference,  brought  from  the 
Eall-Indies,  of  a  pale,  greyiih,  or  whitilh,  colour,  on  the 
outfide,  and  yellow  within.  .  An  Arabian,  a  bitter,  and  a 
fweet,  coftus  were  formerly  diftinguiflied ;  at  pre/ent  we  are 
acquainted  with  this  one  only,  which  is  not  much  in  ufe. 
This  root  has  an  agreeable  violet  fmell,  and  a  warm  bitterifli 
tafte,  .both  of  which  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  brittle  corti¬ 
cal  part,  the  internal,  tough,  woody,  matter  having  little 
of  either.  The  roots  ftiould  be  chofen  fine,  fair,  heavy, 
found,  and  clean. 


C  U  B  E  B 

,  Cubebs,  are  the  produce  of  a  tree  growing  in  the  ifland 
of  Java.  The  cubeb  is  a  fmall  dried  fruit  like  a  pepper¬ 
corn,  but  generally  fomewhat  longer.  It  is  of  a  greyifli 
brown  colour,  and  compofed  of  a  wrinkled  external  cover- 
ing,  inclofing  a  Angle  leed,  blackiih  on  the  furface  and  white 
within.  The  cubebs  are  a  warm  fpice,  of  a  pleafant  aroma¬ 
tic  fmell,  and  of  a  hot  pungent  tafle,  weaker  than  that  of 
pepper,  but  of  the  fame  kind.  Its  acrimony  remains  long 
on  the  tongue,  and  brings  forth  a  conAderable  quantity  of 
faliva.  We  fometimes  meet  with  this  article  in  an  unripe 
Aate,  when  it  is  ^ very  fmall,  the  covering  much  wrinkled, 
and  the  inclofed  feed  of  a  fdfter  kind  than  when  ripe.  Cu¬ 
bebs  are  to  be  chofen  large,  frefli,  found,  and  the  heavieft 
that  can  be  procured. 
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•  CURCUMA, 

Or  Turmeric,  a  fmall  root,  of  an  oblong  figure,  ufually 
met  with  in  pieces  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  or  two  in 
length,  and  about  an  inch  in  circumference.  Its  furface  is 
uneven  and  knotty,  and  the  longer  pieces  are  feldom  ftrait. 
It  is  not  cafily  cut  through  with  a  knife,  heavy,  hard  to 
break,  and  of  a  glofTy  fmooth  furface  when  it  is  cut  through. 
Its  external  colour  is  a  whitifh  pale  grey,  with  a  faint  ycl-* 
lowifli  tinge  ;  internally,  when  broken,  it  is  a  fine,  bright, 
pale,  unmixed,  yellow,  when  the  root  is  frefh  ;  by  keeping, 
it  becomes  reddifh,  and  at  length  is  much  like  faffron  in  the 
cake.  It  fpeedily  gives  a  fine  yellow  tinge  to  water,  and  the 
fame  colour  to  the  fpittle  when  chewed.  It  is  eafily  powder¬ 
ed  in  the  mortar,  and,  according  to  its  age,  makes  either 
a  yellow,  an  orange- coloured,  or  a  reddifh,  powder.  It 
has  a  kind  of  aromatic  ginger-like  fmell,  and  a  warm,  bit- 
terifh,  difagreeable,  tafte.  The  curcuma-roots  fhould  be 

t 

frefh,  thick,  heavy,  and  hard  to  be  broken. 

This  root  is  produced  in  China  and  Bengal;  the  former 
fort  is  moft  valuable.  Calks  are  preferable  to  bags  for  pack¬ 
ing  it,  the  lead  damp  rendering  it  ufelefs. 


CYPERUS  ROTUNDUS, 

Round  cyperus,  confifts  of  feveral  roundifli  roots,  about 
the  fize  and  fhape  of  an  olive,  conne(5led  by  fibres  ,  rough 
and  ruily-coloured  on  the  outfide,  whitifh  or  yellowilh  with¬ 
in.  It  has  a  pleafant  aromatic  fmell,  and  a  warm  bitterifh 
talle.  The  roots  Ihould  be  frefh,  found,  and  clean. 
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DATES 

Are  a  fruit  fomewhat  of  the  fliape  of  an  acorn,  from  two 
inches  to  lefs  than  an  inch  in  length.  They  are  compofed 
of  a  thin,  light,  and  gloffy,  membrane,  fomewhat  pellucid  i 
and  yellowifh,  which  contains  a  fine,  foft,  and  pulpy,  fruit, 
that  is  firm,  fweet,  and  rather  vinous,  to  the  tafte  ;  within 
this  is  inclofed  a  folid,  tough,  hard,  kernel,  of  a  pale  grey 
colour,  on  the  outfide,  and,  within,  finely  marbled  like  a 
nutmeg. 

This  fruit  Ihould  be  chofen  large,  full,  frefh,  yellow  on 
the  furface,  foft,  and  not  too  much  wrinkled  ;  their  tafte 
ftiould  be  vinous,  and  they  fliould  not  rattle  when  (haken. 


DRAG  O  N»s-B  L  O  O  D, 

Sanguis  draconis,  a  refin  obtained  from  a  kind  of  palm- 
tree,  growing  in  the  Eaft-Indies.  It  is  either  in  oval  drops, 
wrapped  up  in  flag-leaves,  or  in  large,  and  generally  more 
impure,  mafl'es,  compofed  of  fmaller  tears.  It  is,  exter- 
ternally  and  internally,  of  a  deep  dulky  red  colour,  and, 
when  powdered,  it  fhould  become  of  a  bright  crimfon,  but, 
if  it  be  black,  it  is  worth  little.  It  eafily  melts  over  the  fire,.  i 
and  is  inflammable,  diffufing  a  Angular  and  not  difagreeable 
fmell.  When  broken  and  held  up  againft  a  ftrong  light,  it 
is  fomewhat  tranfparent.  It  has  little  or  no  fmell  or  tafle, 
what  it  has  of  the  latter  is  rennous  and  allringent.  The 
dragon’s-blood  in- drops  is  much  preferable  to  that  in  cakes,  i 
which  latter  is  more  friable,  lefs  compad,  refinous,  and  | 
pure,  than  the  former.  Several  artificial  compoCtions,  co-  j 
loured  with  true  dragon’s-blood  or.  other  materials,  have 
been  put  off  inftead  of  this  article  ;  fome  of  thcfe  dilTclve  like  j  n 

gums  I 
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gums  in  water,  and  others  crackle  in  the  fire  without  pro¬ 
ving  inflammable  ;  whereas  the  genuine  dragon’s-blood  rea¬ 
dily  melts  and  catches  flame,  and  is  fcarcely  a£led  on  by  wa¬ 
tery  liquors.  It  is  moft  prudent  to  purchafe  only  the  drops, 
rejefting  the  impure  mafles. 


D  U  R  I  O, 

Or  durion,  the  name  of  a  fruit  much  efleemed  in  the  Eaft- 
Indies.  It  is  of  the  fize  of  an  ordinary  melon,  of  a  conic 
lhape,  and  covered  with  a  thorny  coat.  When  thouroughly 
ripe,  the  fruit  opens  at  the  extremity  into  five  parts,  and, 
the  openings  running  by  degrees  up  to  the  top,  the  inner 
fubflance,  or  pulp,  is  difcovered,  '  This  is  of  a  whitifh  co¬ 
lour,  and  of  a  very  agreeable  flavour,  which  may  not  unapt¬ 
ly  be  compared  to  that  of  cream  and  fugar,  but  it  is  of  a 
more  firm  confiftence.  This  fruit  contains,  in  every  com¬ 
partment,  five  large  feeds,  perfedly  refembling  the  common 
chefnut,  but  that  they  have  no  other  covering  than  their 
own  fkin. 

The  fruit,  to  thofe  who  never  tailed  it,  fmells  difa^reea- 
bly  ;  but,  after  it  has  been  once  eateii,  recommends  itfelf 
before  all  other  food  both  for  fmell  and  favour  :  and  is  in 
fuch  high  elleem  with  thofe  who  indulge  their  appetites, 
that  they  believe  it  impoflible  for  any  perfon  to  be  fatisfied 
with  it.  It  is  exceedingly  plentiful  and  cheap  in  Malacca 
in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  Augull  ;  in  the  other 
months  its  price  rifes. 

It  is  faid  there  is  a  furprifing  antipathy  between  this  fruit 
and  the  betel ;  it  being  fo  great,  that,  if  you  carry  a  few 
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leaves  of  betel  into  a  place  where  the  durio  is  kept,  it  will 
all  become  rotten  :  and,  if  any  one  fhould  have  his  llomach 
difordered,  by  eating  immoderately  of  the  durio,  he  will 
quickly  be  relieved  by  applying  a  betel-leaf  thereto.  Or, 
if  fome  leaves  of  betel  be  fwallowed,  after  eating  the  durio, 
no  injury  will  be  fullained.  This  is  not  well-authenticated. 


EBONY 

*  Is  plentifully  produced  in  Cochin-China.  If  it  be  found, 
black,  heavy,  and  without  white  wood,  it  will  be  fufficiently 
ufeful  for  moll  purpofes. 


E  L  E  M  I 

Is  the  concrete  refinous  juice  flowing  from  a  tree  of  the 
olive-kind,  and  is  the  produce  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies.- 
The  Eaft-lndian  elemi  is  ufually  in  oblong  cakes,  and  gene¬ 
rally  wrapt  up  in  flag-leaves.  The  beft  fort  is  foft ;  but,  by 
long  keeping,  the  furface  will  harden.  It  is  femi-tranfpa-* 
rent,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  a  little  inclining  to  green. 
Its  fmell  is  ftrong  though  tolerably  pleafant,  and  its  tafte  is 
nightly  bitter.  It  is  very  inflammable,  and  readily  diflblves 
in  oil  over  the  fire. 


E  U  P  H  O  R  B  I  U  M, 

The  concrete  refinous  juice  of  a  prickly  fbrub,  of  the 
fame  name,  produced  in  Africa  and  on  the  Malabar  coaft,  ^ 
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Euphorbium  is  in  drops,  or  tears,  of  an  irregular  form,  fome 
of  which  are  found,  on  being  broken,  to  contain  little  thorns, 
twigs,  flowers,  and  other  vegetable  matters ;  others  are  hol¬ 
low  without  any  thing  in  the  cavity.  The  tears  arc  of  a 
bright  light-yellow,  between  a  llraw  and  a  gold  colour  on 
the  outfide,  and  white  within.  It  has  not  much  fmell,  but 
its  tafte  is  violently  fharp  and  acrimonious.  It  is  to  be  cho- 
fen  dry,  clean,  and  of  a  bright  colour.  Its  acrid  tafte  is  the 
great  mark  of  its  goodnefs ;  and  this  ought  to  be  fuch  as  to 
inflame  the  whole  mouth  on  holding  a  very  fmall  piece  there¬ 
in  for  a  fliort  fpace  of  time. 


FOLIUM  INDICUM, 

Or  malabathrum,  is  the  produce  of  a  plant  common  in  Ma¬ 
labar.  The  leaf  is  large,  of  an  oblong  figure,  fmooth  and 
glolTy  on  the  upper  fide,  and  lefs  fo  on  the  lower.  Its  co¬ 
lour  is  a  duflcy-green  on  one  fide,  and  a  pale-brown  on  the  o- 
ther.  It  is  furniflied  with  three  ribs,  running  its  whole 
length,  very  protuberant  on  the  lower  fide;  and  it  has  two 
fmaller  ones  near  the  edges.  Its  fmell,  while  frefli,  is  aro¬ 
matic  and  agreeable,  fomewhat  refembling  that  of  a  mixture 
of  cloves  and  cinnamon ;  its  tafte  is  rather  acrid  and  bitter- 
ilh,  but  very  aromatic  :  when  chewed,  it  renders  the  faliva 
flimy  and  glutinous.  The  more  aromatic  their  flavour,  and 
the  warmer  their  tafte,  the  freftier  and  better  they  are.  The 
tree  that  produces  the  malabathrum  is  the  caflia  lignea  tree.  , 
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GALANGAL.  ■ 

There  are  two  fpecie^  of  this  root  known,  the  greater  and 
the  fjfnaller}  of  thefe  th?  latter  only  is  efleemed  in  Europe. 

Ga|.anga  major.  Of  great  galangal.  This  is  a  tough 
woody  root,  of  about  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  of 
a  brpwn  colour  on  the  outiide,  and  whitilh  within,  having  a 
vety  thin  bark,  which  is  befet  at  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
diftapce  with  rings  or  circles.  It  is  of  a  bitterifli  tafte,  and 
fomewhat  aromatic,  but  weaker  in  all  its  qualities  than  the 


Galanga  minor,  or  fmall  galangal,  which  is  a  much 
Ihorter  and  fmaller  root.  We  meet  with  it  in  pieces  about  an 
inch  long,  feldom  two  inches,  and  half  an  inch  thick,  of  a 
reddiT^-brown  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  a  pale  red  within, 
being  knotty,  and  haying  feveral  circular  rings,  that  Hand 
out  beyond  the  reft  of  the  furface.  It  is  of  an  extremely  firn; 
compadl  texture,  but  not  heavy.  It  cuts  with  difficulty, 
and  the  knife  leaves  a  glofly  fmooth  appearance.  It  is  to  be 
chofen  full  and  plump,  of  a  bright  colour,  very  firm  and 
fpundj  and  of  an  acrid,  hot,  peppery,  tafte,  leaving  a  ftron- 
ger  impreffion  in  the  mouth  than  that  fpice  does. 


GALBANUM 

Is  the  produce  of  an  ever-green  plant,  frequently  found  in 
Perfia,  and  in  fome  parts  of  Africa.  When  this  plant  is  in 
the  third  or  fourth  year  of  its  growth,  it  naturally  exfudates 
drops  of  galbanum  at  the  joints  :  the  natives,  to  increafe 
the  produce,  wound  the  main  ftem  at  this  time  at  a  fmall 
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diftance  above  the  root ;  the  juice  flows  plentifully,  and  is 
colleded  for  ufe. 

Galbanum  is  a  gummy*refinous,  rather  unftuous,  fub- 
ftance;  fometimes  in  the  natural  drops  or  tears,  but  more 
frequently  in  mafles  compofed  of  a  number  of  thefe  blended 
together.  The  drops,  when  perfed,  approach  near  to  a 
roundifti  or  oblong  figure;  but  they  commonly  lofe  their  form 
in  the  mafles :  thefe  are  pale-coloured,  femi-tranfparent, 
foft,  and  tenacious.  In  the  befl  fpecimens  they  appear  com¬ 
pofed  of  clear  whitifh  tears,  often  intermixed  with  the  ftalks 
and  feeds  of  the  plant.  When  frefh  and  new,  the  mafles  and 
tears  are  white,  and  with  age  change  to  yellow  or  brown. 

It  is  almoft  unneceffary  to  obferve,  that,  when  the  tears 
can  be  procured,  they  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  mafles  or 
cakes.  Thefe  tears  Ihould  be  fatthh,  moderately  vifcous, 
and  gloffy  on  the  furface.  Such  as  are  too  foft,  of  a  dark- 
brown  colour,  and  mixed  with  flicks  or  other  foreign  fubftan- 
ces,  are  to  be  rejeded.  The  beft  cakes  are  thofe  of  a  light 
yellow  colour,  of  a  flrong,  piercing,  and,  to  mofl:  perfons, 
a  difagreeable,  fmell,  of  a  bitterifh  warm  tafte,  not  very  hu¬ 
mid  nor  yet  quite  cky,  being  of  a  nature  between  a  gum  and 
a  refin,  flaming  in  the  fire,  and  with  difficulty  diflblved  in 
oil.  The  lefs  dirt,  chips,  llalks,  or  other  impurities,  the 
better.  A  mixture  of  two  parts  of  reilified  fpirit,  and  one 
of  water,  will  beft  fhew  its  quality,  by  diifolving  all  the 
pure  galbanum,  and  leaving  the  impurities. 

When  its  foulnefs  renders  it  oflittle  value,  it  is  beft  puri¬ 
fied  by  inclofing  it  in  a  bladder,  and  keeping  it  in  boiling 
water,  till  it  melts  or  becomes  foft  enough  to  be  ftrained  by 
preffure  through  a  hempen  cloth.  If  this  procefs  be  fkilfully 
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managed,  the  galbanum  lofes  but  little  of  the  effential  oil, 
fome  of  which  is  generally  carried  off  in  evaporation. 


GAMBOGE. 

This  is  the  concrete  relinous  juice  of  certain  trees  growing 
in  Cambodia  and  other  parts  of  the  Eaft-Indies.  It  is  in 
cakes  or  rolls,  externally  of  a  brownifli  yellow,  internally  of 
a  deep  red  or  orange  colour.  It  has  no  fmell,  and, 
when  firft  chewed,  makes  but  little  impreffion  on  the 
tafte ;  but,  after  remaining  fome  time  in  the  mouth,  dif- 
covers  a  confiderable  acrimony. 

If  this  drug  be  wetted  and  rubbed  upon  the  nail,  it  gives 
a  curious  bright  lemon-colour ;  by  which,  and  its  appearing 
fmooth  and  clear  from  impurities,  it  is  known  to  be  good. 
The  fmall  cakes  or  rolls  are  moll  profitable  in  London. 


GINGER 

Is  plentifully  produced  in  the  Ball  and  Weft  Indies.  This 
root  fpreads  itfelf  near  the  furface  of  the  earth  ;  and,  when 
arrived  at  maturity,  it  is  dug  up  and  dried  either  in  the  fun 
or  an  oven. 

Ginger  Ihould  be  chofen  new,  dry,  well-fed,  not  eafy  to 
break,  of  a  light  brownilh  green  colour,  refinous  within, 
and  of  a  hot  pungent  tafte. 
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Ginger,  green,  or  preferved,  will  retain  its  flavourfe- 
veral  years.  The  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies  furnilh  this  commo¬ 
dity  ;  and  the  Weft-Indian  kind  is  here  preferred.  The  beft 
is  in  fmall  and  fomewhat  tranfparent  lumps,  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour  :  the  inferior  fort  is  more  opaque,  and  browner,  being 
fibrous,  or  ftringy,  when  broken. 


GINSENG. 

This  plant  was  formerly  thought  to  grow  no  where  but  in 
China  and  Tartary*,  but  it  has  been  difcovered  in  North- 
America,  particularly  in  Canada  and  Pennfylvania,  whence 
confiderable  quantities  have  been  exported.  On  comparing 
thefe  with  the  Chinefe  fpecimens,  no  material  dilFerence 
could  be  obferved,  in  quality  or  appearance,  except  that  the 
Chinefe,  in  general,  were  rather  paler-coloured  .externally, 
and  internally  fomewhat  whiter.  It  is  afierted  that  the  Ame¬ 
rican  roots  have  been  received  in  China  as  the  true  ginfeng, 
though  without  the  fuppofed  advantage  of  their  method  of 
preparing  it.  And  it  will  probably  render  the  importation 
of  the  coftly  Chinefe  fort  unneceflary. 

Father  Jartoux,  a  Jefuit,  and  miflionary  in  China,  among 
other  obfervations  on  this  plant,  has  the  following.  The 
plant  dies  yearly  ;  and  the  age  of  the  root  may  be  known 
by  the  number  of  ftalks  it  has  Ihot  forth,  when  the  marks  of 
them  are  fair  and  in  tire  :  but,  very  old  roots  not  being  much 
efteemed,  the  people  who  gather  this  commodity  have  the 
precaution  to  cut  off  fome,  or  even  all,  thefe  knobs,  before 
they  dry  the  root.  The  natives  themfelves  are  fo  nice,  in 
this  particular,  that  they  will  not  ufe  an  imperfedl  root,  nor 

any 
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any  one  but  what  has  evident  marks  that  the  upper  knob  Is 
the  real  head,  not  having  more  than  one  or  two  under  it. 

After  the  ginfeng  is  gathered,  it  is  walked  and  fcoured, 
then  dipped  in  fcalding  water,  and  prepared  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  procefs.  A  fort  of  yellow  millet  is  put  into  a  veffel  with 
a  little  water,  and  boiled  over  a  gentle  fire  :  the  roots  are 
laid  over  tbe^  vefiel  upon  fmall  tranfverfe  pieces  of  wood, 
being  firfi  covered  with  a  cloth,  or  having  lome  other  velTel 
placed  over  them.  This  gives  them  the  colour  admired  by 
the  Chinefe.  When  the  roots  are  dried,  they  mull  be  kept 
clofe,  in  fome  dry  place,  otherwife  they  are  in  danger  of  cor- 
ruptlng,  or  of  being  dellroyed  by  worms. 

Ginleng  is  to  be  chofen  found  and  firm  s  if  the  worm  be 
in  it,  the  root  is  worthlefs.  It  Ihould  be  moderately  heavy, 
not  very  tough,  but  fuch  as  will  fnap  ftiort,  and  afford  an 
agreeable  fmell.  It  Ihould  be  carefully  packed,  fo  as  to 
be  kept  extremely  dry.  It  would  not  be  imprudent  to  cut 
the  roots  through,  as  the  Chinefe  frequently  introduce  apiece 
of  lead  to  increafe  the  weight. 


GRAINS  OF  PARADISE, 

Called,  by  fome,  greater  cardamoms,  are  angular  rufiy- 
coloured  feeds,  fmaller  than  pepper,  and  apparently  refem- 
bling  cardamom-feeds,  from  which,  how'ever,  they  differ  in 
their  properties.  Thefe  feeds  poffefs  fomewhat  of  the  car- 
damom-flavour,  joined  with  the  heat  and  pungency  ofpepper, 
while  frelh  and  found. 


Gum 
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Gum  Arabic,  Gum  Elemi,  Csfr:  fee  Arabic,  Ele- 

MI, 

hermodactyl 

Is  a  Turkilli  root,  reprefenting  the  figure  of  a  heart  cut  in 
two.  Its  fubftance  is  compad,  yet  readily  pulverable.  Its 
external  colour  is  a  light-brown,  its  internal  white,  and  its 
fmell  and  talle  but  little,  Hermodadyl  Ihould  be  chofen  as 
fielh  as  pollibJe. 


hypocistis. 

The  infpiflated  juice  prepared  from  a  certain  vegetable 
produdion  which,  in  the  warmer  climates,  grows  up  from 
different  kinds  of  the  ciftus,  or  rock  rofe.  Hypociftis  is  in 
confiderably  hard  and  heavy  flat  mafles,  of  a  fine  Ihining- 
black  colour,  (like  that  of  liquorice,)  when  frelh  broken,  and 
of  a  dulkier  black  on  the  furface. 


JapanEarth,  fee  Catechu. 

TN  D  I  G  O 

Is  a  dyer’s  drug,  manufadured  in  the  Eafl  and  Weft  In¬ 
dies  from  a  plant  called  anil.  The  colour  is  drawn  from 
this  plant  by  boiling  ;  when  the  water  is  poured  off,  and 
churned  or  agitated  till  the  grain  is  formed.  The  matter 
then  fubfides;  and,  when  it  is  well  fettled,  the  water  is- 
poured  off.  The  indigo  is  afterwards  put  into  fhallow 
wooden  boxes :  when  it  begins  to  harden,  it  is  cut  into  llices, 
and  left  to  dry  in  the  fun.  The  procefs  is  different  in  the 
Wefl-Indies. 


The 
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•  The  bed  Oriental  indigo  is  faid  to  be  called  fequilTe.  It 
fliould  be  in  flat  pieces,  moderately  thick  and  hard,  clean, 
inflammable,  and  not  Tandy ;  light  enough  to  fwim  in  the 
water,  for,  if  it  link,  it  is  to  be  rejefted.  The  colour  fliould 
be  a  fine  blue,  internally  marked  a  little  with  filvery  ftreaks, 
and  appearing  rather  red  when  rubbed  on  the  nail. 


JUJUBE, 

Jujubes,  a  half-dried  fruit  of  the  plumb-kind,  produced 
in  the  Southern  parts  of  Europe  as  well  as  in  the  Eaftern 
countries.  The  latter  is  of  a  blackifli  hue,  much  darker 
than  the  former,  which  is  of  a  reddifh-yellow  colour.  It  is 
furniftied  with  an  afli-coloured  cup  at  the  bottom,  from 
which  it  eafily  parts.  The  European  jujube  fuperfedes  the 
ufe  of  the  Eaftern  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe. 


JUNCUS  ODORATUS, 

Sweet-rufh,  or  camel’s  hay,  is  the  produce  of  Turkey  and 
Arabia,  whence  it  is  exported  in  bundles,  about  a  foot  long, 
compofed  of  fmooth  ftalks,  that  bear  a  refemblance  to  barley- 
ftraws  in  fhape  and  colour.  The  leaves  are  like  thofe  of 
wheat,  and  it  is  full  of  a  fungous  pith.  Towards  the  tops 
of  the  ftalks  are  fometimes  found  Ihort  woolly  fpikes  of  im¬ 
perfect  flowers,  fet  in  double  rows.  The  fweet-rulh,  when 
in  perfedtion,  has  an  agreeable  fmell,  with  a  warm,  fome- 
what  bitter,  but  not  unpleafant,  tafte. 


LAB. 
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LABDANUM 

Is  a  refin  of  the  fofter  kind.  Two  forts  of  it  are  didiri- 
guifhed  :  the  one  in  cakes,  or  maffes,  of  an  irregular  fize,  the 
other  in  rolls,  twilled  like  the  rolls  of  a  fmall  wax  candle^ 
This  drug  is  faid  to  be  colledled,  in  the  heat  of  Summer,  by 
lightly  brufhing  the  fhrub  that  produces  it  with  a  kind  of 
rake,  having  llraps  or  thongs  of  leather  fixed  to  it,  inftead  of 
teeth  :  the  unfluous  juice  adheres  to  the  thongs,  and  is  after¬ 
ward  fcraped  off  with  a  knife.  The  mafies  of  labdanum  are 
dark-coloured,  of  the  confiftence  of  a  foft  plaifier,  of  a 
llrong  but  not  difagreeable  fmell,-  accompanied  with  a  warm, 
aromatic,  rather  unpleafant,  take.  The  coiled  labdanum  is 
harder  than  the  preceding,  and  contains  a  confiderable  quan¬ 
tity  of  fand,  amounting  (in  fome  fpecimens  that  have  been 
examined)  to  three-fourths  of  the  whole.  The  mafies  have 
hot  near  fuch  a  quantity  of  impurities ;  fome  little  dull,  C5fr. 
blown  on  this  rcfin  while  it  remains  upon  the  flirub,  cannot 
be  avoided. 


L  A  C  C  A,' 

Or  fiick-lac,  is  a  concrete  brittle  fubftance,  of  a  dark- 
fed  colour,  incrufted  on  pieces  of  flick :  internally,  it  is 
divided  into  feveral  cells ;  and  is  faid  to  be  the  refinous  juice 
of  certain  trees,  collefled  by  winged  red  infeds,  of  the  ant- 
kind,  impregnated  with  their  tinging  matter,  and  by  them 
depofited  either  on  the  branches  of  trees,  or  on  flicks  faflened 
in  the  earth  for  that  purpofe,  intended  as  a  kind  of  hive  or 
receptacle  for  themfelves  or  the  young  infeds.  This  opinion 
carries  a  confiderable  degree  of  probability  with  it,  as  fmall 
red  bodies  have  been  frequently  obferved  in  the  cells,  which 
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appear  to  be  the  young  infeds.  Should  the  cells,  by  any 
means,  be  void  of  thefe,  the  lac  is  of  little  ufe,  as  they  prin¬ 
cipally  afford  that  beautiful  colour  for  which  this  drug  is 
valuable. 

Stick-lac  is  to  be  chofen  of  a  dark-red  colour  externally, 

\ 

but,  when  held  up  againft  the  light,  it  fhould  look  bright 
and  lively.  When  broken,  it  fhould  appear  in  fparkling 
diamond-like  points.  The  amber-coloured,  and  that  which 
is  yellow  or  brown,  is  to  be  rejedled.  When  chewed,  it 
fhould  impart  a  vivid  crimfon  colour  to  the  fpittle.  If  this 
kind  of  lac  be  run  into  a  lump,  it  is  of  little  value. 


Seed-Lac  is  the  preceding  feparated  from  the  flicks, 
which  fhould  be  large,  free  from  woody  pieces  or  other  im¬ 
purities,  and-of  a  fine  bright-red  colour,  agreeing  with  the 
defcription  of  flick-lac  in  its  other  qualities. 


Shell-Lac  is  made,  by  liquefadlion,  from  the  above- 
mentioned,  and  formed  into  thin  tranfparent  cakes,  which 
poffefs  lefs  of  the  animal  tincture  than  the  other  kinds.  It 
fhould  be  of  a  clear,  tranfparent,  deep-yellow,  colour,  in¬ 
clining  to  red  ;  if  fpecky,  droffy,  black,  liver-coloured, 
dull,  or  cloudy,  it  is  little  valued  in  Europe.  When  laid  on 
red-hot  iron,  fhell-lac  will  inflantly  catch  fire,  and  burn 
away  with  a  flrong  but  not  difagreeable  fmell,  if  pure  and 
clean. 


1 
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'  'Lapis  Lazuli,  fee  Azure. 

LEMNIAN  EARTH 
Is  a  fat,  vlfcid,  flippery,  clay,  of  a  pale  red  colour.  It  Is 
commonly  in  fmall  cakes,  or  lozenges,  marked  with  different 
charadlers.  They  counterfeit  this  earth  very  nicely  in  fome 
parts  of  the  Eaft.  That  earth  is  reckoned  the  bell:  which, 
when  bruifed  between  the  fingers  or  held  in  the  mouth,  ap¬ 
pears  moll  like  fat,  and  contains  the  leall  fand.  Europe  is 
furnilhed  with  an  approved  fuccedaneum  in  the  French  bole. 


LIGNUM  ALOES, 

Agallochum,  or  calambac,  is  the  wood  of  a  tree  defcribed 
in  the  following  manner  by  fome  refpedable  authors.  This 
tree  much  refembles  the  olive  ;  it  grows  here  and  there  in  the 
woods,  and  is  carefully  watched.  The  trunk  is  of  three  co¬ 
lours,  and  dillir.gullhed  by  different  names.  Immediately 
under  the  bark  it  is  black,  compadl,  and  heavy,  called,  by 
the  Portuguefe,  pao  d’’ aquila,  eagle-wood  :  the  next  wood  is 
of  a  tan-colour,  light,  full  of  veins,  and  fomevvhat  like  rot- 
ten-wood  :  the  heart  is  that  tabac,  or  calambac,  wood  fo  much 
elleemed  in  the  Indies.  Calambac  wood  fhould  be  cholen  of 
a  Ihining  yellow  colour  and  well  veined  externally,  but  more 
inclined  to  white  within,  and  of  a  highly  relinous  quality. 
It  fhould  have  a  fragrant  fmell,  with  a  bitter  aromatic  tafte, 
and  be  of  a  fufficient  foftnefs  to  receive  an  impreflion  from 
the  teeth  or  nails.  The  true  calambac  is  generally  in  flat 
bits  ;  and  its  goodnefs  is  eafily  tried  by  putting  a  piece  in 
the  fire  :  if  it  feem  to  melt,  like  wax,  and  emit  an  agreeable 
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fcent,  while  burning,  (which- fhould  continue  till  it  is  wholly 
confumed,)  the  wood  is  of  a  good  quality. 

The  ligmim  aloes,  or  agallochum,  known  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  druggifls,  is  different  from  the  calambac  abovemen- 
tioned,  though  bearing  an  external  refemblance,  it  being 
harder,  drier,  more  like  dull  in  the  rhouth,  and  weaker  in  all 
its  qualities.  It  is  that  part  of  the  tree  which  enclofes  the 
calambac  and  is  next  to  the  eagle-wood.  The  nearer  it  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  properties  of  the  calambac  the  better  it  is. 
The  bell:  fort  brought  into  Europe  has  a  llightly- bitter  re-?- 
finous  tafte,  and  a  light  aromatic  fmell. 


Lignum  Rhodium,  fee  Rose-Wood. 

MACE 

Is  a  thin.  Rat,  membraneous,  fabdance,  of  a  lively,  reddilh- 
yellovv,  faffron-like,  colour,  enveloping  the  (hell  of  the  fruit 
whofe  kernel  is  the  nutmeg.  The  mace,  when  fre(h,  is  of 
a  blood-red  colour,  and  acquires  its  yellow  hue  in  drying  ; 
which  operation  is  performed  in  the  fun,  upon  hurdles,  fixed 
one  above  another.  This  fpice  has  apleafant  aromatic  fmell, 
and  a  warm,  bitterifli,  pungent,  tafte.  It  is  of  an  oleaginous 
nature,  abounding  with  the  fame  kind  of  oil  as  the  nutmeg, 
but  thinner,  and  in  a  greater  quantity.  It  is  to  be  chofcn 
frefii,  tough,  oleaginous,  of  a  fragrant  fmell,  and  of  a  good 
reddilh-yellow  colour.  The  Rate  it  is  in,  when  packed  up, 
fliould  be  particularly  attended  to  :  if  it  be  too  dry,  it  will 
be  broken,  and  lofe  much  of  its  fragrance;  if  too  moiR,  it 
will  be  fubjefl  to  decay  and  breed  worms.  Being  a  mono¬ 
poly,  this  article  is  fubjefl  to  the  fame  obfervations  as  cin¬ 
namon,  See  cinnamon. 


MAS- 
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M  A  8  T  I  C  H, 

A  concrete  refin,  obtained  from  the  lentifk-tree,  by  tranf. 
▼erfe  incifions  made  in  the  bark  about  the  beginning  of  Au- 
guft.  It  is  in  fmall,  yellowifh-white,  tranfparent,  drops* 
of  arefinous,  and  rather  aftringent,  tafte,  with  a  light  agree¬ 
able  fmell,  efpeciaily  when  rubbed  or  heated.  In  chewing, 
it  firft  crumble?,  fcon  after  flicks  together,  and  becomes 
foft  and  white  like  wax.  It  is  to  be  chofen  clear,  of  a 
pale-yellow  colour,  well-fcented,  and  brittle.  Such  as 
inclines  to  black,  green,  or 'is* dirty,  mufl  be  rejedled. 
When  free  from  impurities,  it  totally  difTolves  in  reftified 
Ipirit, 


MERCURY, 

Or  quickfilver,  is  fometimes  found  in  the  earth  in  its  flu* . 
id  form,  and  is  then  called  virgin  mercury ;  but,  for  the 
moil  part,  it  is  intimately  blended  with  fulphur,  or  other 
earthy  matters,  into  a  flate  of  ore.  The  fulphureous  ores 
are  of  a  more  or  lefs  beautiful  red  colour;  the  earthy  or  fto- 
ny  ones,  grey,  yellowifh,  brown,  lead-coloured, 

The  principal  mines  are  in  Spain,  Hungary,  and  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Friuli  in  the  Venetian  territories.  Some  quantity 
is  alfb  brought  from  the  Eafl-Indies. 

A  chemical  writer  of  fome  eminence  fays,  that  mercury 
is  fufficiently  good,  and  fit  for  mofl  purpofes,  which,  when 
cxpofed  to  the  fire,  is  quickly  and  totally  exhaled,  fo  that 
BO  part  of  it  is  left.  He  farther  obferves,  it  is  a  common, 
though  falfe,  opinion,  that  good  and  genuine  mercury,  af¬ 
ter  depuration  in  a  filver  vefTel,  leaves  a  yellow  fpot  behind 
it ;  which,  however,  is  never  readily  obferved,  unlefs  the  mer¬ 
cury 
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cury  has  been  frequently  amalgamated  with  gold,  and  after¬ 
wards  feparated  from  it. 

.  When  mercury  is  adulterated  with  lead,  bifmuth,  or  the 
like  fubftances,  the  abufe  may  be  difeovered  by  the  addition 
of  vinegar,  which  will  acquire  a  faccharine  fweetnefs  upon 
being  rubbed  or  boiled  with  it. 


MUSK 

Is  the  excrementitious  blood  of  a  quadruped  about  the 
fize  of  a  goat,  which  is  either  naturally  fecreted  and  collec¬ 
ted  by  human  induftry,  or  contained  in  the  fmall  bag  of 
the  animal,  when  killed  at  a  proper  feafon.  The  fort  moft 
efteemed  is  that  from  Tonquin  in  China.  An  inferior  fort 
is  brought  from  Agria  and  Bengal,  and  a  flill  worfe  from 
Rullia. 

Mufk  is  a  dry,  light,  friable,  fubftance,  of  a  dark  co¬ 
lour,  with  a  purple  tinge.  Its  tafte  is  fomewhat  bitter,  and 
its  fmell  too  ftrong  to  be  agreeable  in  any  quantity.  We 
meet  with  it  in  grains,  which  feel  unduous,  fmooth,  and 
foft,  and  are  eafily  crumbled  between  the  fingers.  Thefe 
grains  are  in  a  bladder,  or  fkin,  about  the  fize  of  a  pigeon^s 
larger,  each  bladder  containing  from  two  or  three 
drachms  to  an  ounce  in  weight.  The  genuine  bags  of  mufk 
are  fo  llrongly  feented  as  to  offend  the  head  when  applied 
clofe  to  it.  The  cavity  containing  the  mufk  is  generally  a- 
bout  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and  half  an  inch  wide. 
The  whole  external  fubflance  is  membraneous  rather  than 
fiefhy,  and  its  aperture  is  guarded  by  a  fphinder-mufcle  : 
the  inner  membrane,  immediately  inclcfing  the  mufk,  is  full  of 

blood- 
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blood- veffels^ all  over;  and,  towards  the  orifice  of  the  bagv 
feveral  glands  are  diflinguilliable  in  it,  ferving  for  the  fecre- 
tion  of  this  perfume. 

This  drug  ftiould  be  chofen  of  a  very  firong  fcent,  in  the 
dry  and  found  natural  bags  of  the  animal,  not  in  the  fadi- 
tious  ones  made  of  Ikins  fewed  together,  which  may  be  dif* 
tinguilhed  by  the  clofenefs  and  length  of  the  hair  on  the  lat¬ 
ter  kind  of  bags,  thefe  fadlitious  ones  having  more  and  lon¬ 
ger  hair  than  the  genuine,  and  that  generally  of  a  paler  co¬ 
lour. 

A  fraall  quantity  of  mufk,  macerated  for  a  few  days  in  rec¬ 
tified  fpirit  of  wine,  imparts  a  deep  colour  and  a  ftrong  im¬ 
pregnation  to  the  fpirit.  This  tindure,  of  itfelf,  difcovers 
but  little  fmell,  but,  on  dilution,  it  manifefts  the  full  fra¬ 
grance  of  the  mulk,  a  drop  or  two  communicating,  to  a 
quart  of  wine  or  watery  liquors,  a  rich  mulky  fcent.  The 
quantity  of  liquor  which  may  thus  be  liavoured  by  a  certain 
known  proportion  of  mulk,  appears  to  be  the  befi;  criterion 
of  the  genuinenefs  and  goodnefs  of  this  commodity. 

Few  drugs  are  more  liable  to  fophiftication  than  mulk.  It 
is  adulterated  on  the  fpot  with  the  animal’s  blood,  which 
acquires  fo  ftrong  a  fcent  of  it,  after  drying  among  it,  that  it 
may  pafs  alone  on  the  unfufpicious  for  real  mufk.  This 
fraud  may  be  difcovered  by  the  largenefs  of  the  lumps,  or 
clots,  as  the  blood  dries  to  a  harder  and  firmer  fubftance  than 
the  genuine  mufk^  It  is  fomedrnes  mixed  with  a  dark-co¬ 
loured  friable  earth.  This  appears,  to  the  touch,  of  a  more 
crumbly  texture,  and  harder,  as  well  as  heavier,  than  th« 
genuine  mufk.  But  this  deception  is  beft  difcovered  by 
burning  a  fmall  quantity;  in  which  cafe,  mufk,  adulterated 
in  this  manner,  leaves  a  large  and  heavy  remainder;  the  ge¬ 
nuine. 
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nulne,  'or  even  that  mixed  with  Wood,-  either  evaporates,  ot 
leaves  only  a  few  white  alhes. 

Mr.  Boyle  obferves,  that,  when  mulk  begins  to  decay,  it 
is  a  praftice  in  the  Eaft-Indies  to  put  it  into  a  bag,  full  of 
needle-holes,  and  hang  it  in  a  neceflary-houfe,  but  not  low 
enough  to  touch  the  filth :  others  keep  it  wrapped  op  in  linen, 
well  moiftened  with  rank  urine. 


MYROBALANS, 

Or  purging  Indian  plumbs,  are  of  five  kinds.  The  firfi, 
'  called  citrini,  are  of  a  yellowilh-red  colour,  hard,  oblong, 
and  about  the  fize  of  an  olive.  The  fecond,  called  black, 
or  Indian,  myrobalans,  are  wrinkled,  without  a  fione,  and 
of  the  fize  of  an  acorn.  The  third,  called  chebulic  myroba¬ 
lans,  are  the  fize  of  a  date,  of  a  yellowifii- brown  colour, 
pointed  at  the  end.  The  fourth,  called  emblici,  are  round, 
rough,  the  fize  of  a  gall,  and  of  a  dark  brown  colour.  The 
laft,  called  belerici,  are  hard,  yellow,  round,  the  fize  of  an 
ordinary  prune,  and  lefs  angular  than  the  reft.  They  abound 
in  Bengal,  Cambaya,  and  Malabar.  The  Indians  eat  them 
preferved  in  different  manners,  and  ufe  them  likewife  in  making 
ink  and  dreffmg  leather.  They  were  formerly  much  efteemed 
in  Europe,  but  the  prefent  pradicerejeds  all  the  kinds. 


MYRRH 

Is  a  vegetable  produd  of  the  gum-refin  kind,  diftilling  by 
incifion,  and  fometimes  fpontaneoufly,  from  the  tree  that 
produces  it.  Myrrh  is  generally*  in  grains,  from  the  fize  of 
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a  pea  to  that  of  a  horfe-bean,  or  larger.  Their  figure  is  as 
irregular  as  their  fize  ;  round,  oblonjg,  or  contorted.  Thefe 
grains  are  of  a  refinous  greafy  fubftance,  not  hard  to  break : 
their  colour  is  a  redd ifli- brown  with  a  mixture  of  yellow  ; 
their  fmell  is  ftrongly  aromatic ;  and  their  tafte  is  acrid» 
warm,  bitter,  and  rather  difagreeable,  though  fomewhat 
fpicy.  When  broken,  myrrh  is  often  ungulated,  that  is, 
marked  with  fmall,  white,  femi-lunar,  fpecks.  It  is  to  be 
chofen  in  clear  pieces,  light,  friable,  unftuous,  and  of  the 
bittereil  tafte ;  that  which  is  foul  and  black  muft  be  rejefted. 
When  pore,  myrrh  will  diftblve  in  boiling  water;  but,  as 
the  liquor  cools,  a  portion  of  refinous  matter  fubfides. 

There  are  fometimes  found,  among  myrrh,  hard  Ihining 
pieces,  of  a  pale- yellow  colour,  refembling  gum  Arabic, 
but  without  tafte  or  fmell.  Sometimes  malTes  of  bdellium 
are  mixed  with  it;  which  are  darker-coloured,  more  opaque, 
fofter  than  myrrh  internally,  and  which  differ  from  it  in 
tafte  and  fmell.  Sometimes  an  undluous  gummy-refin,  of  a 
moderately  ftrong,  but  fomewhat  ungrateful  fmell,  with  a 
durable  bitterifh  tafte,  obvioufly  different  from  bdellium  and 
myrrh,  is  found  with  this  drug.  And  fometimes  we  meet 
with  hard,  ccmpa<ft,  dark-coloured,  tears,  lefs  umSluous  than 
myrrh,  of  an  offenfive  fmell,  and  a  moft  ungrateful  bitter- 
nefs,  fo  as,  when  kept  fome  time  in  the  mouth,  to  provoke 
retching,  though  little  of  it  be  diflblved. 


NAPHTHA, 

■■  A  very  pure,  clear,  thin,  mineral,  fluid,  found  floating  on 
fprings  that  i/Tue  from  the  hills  in  feveral  parts  of  Afia  and 
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the  Eaft-lndie^.  It  is  thinner  than  the  expreffed  vcgcttble 
6ils,  but  rather  thicker  than  the  fine  difiilled  ones.  It  is  of 
Jifliarp  briflc  tafte,  with  a  penetrating  bituminous  fmell. 
The  criterion  of  its  purity  is,  its  burning  wholly  away  with¬ 
out  leaving  any  fediment.  .  See  petroleum* 


NARDUS  INDICA, 

Or  fpikenard,  is  a  bunch  of  fmall,  tough,  rufty-brown, 
fibres,  cohering  clofely  together,  but  not  interwoven,  about 
the  fize  of  a  finger.  Sometimes  two  or  three  bunches  ilTue 
from  one  head,  and  fometiraes  bits  of  leaves  and  ftalks,  in 
fubftance,  are  found  among  them.  It  is  the  bufliy  top  of 
the  root,  or  the  remains  of  the  withered  llalks  and  leaves,  of 
the  Eaft-Indian  plant  that  produces  it.  The  tafte  is  mode¬ 
rately  warm  and  lharp,  accompanied  with  an  agreeable 
flavour. 


NITRE. 

The  earth,  from  which  nitre  is  cxtra6led,  in  Perfia  and 
the  Eaft-Indies,  is  a  yellowifh  marl ;  it  is  found  in  the  bare 
cliffs,  in  the  fides  of  hills,  expofed  to  the  Northern  and  | 

^  i 

Eaftern  winds,  and  never  in  any  other  fituation.  This  j 
earth  is  light  and  crumbly ;  and,  though  fubjedt  to  acci¬ 
dental  variations  of  colour,  from  being  mixed  with  other 
earths,  yet  its  peculiar  qualities  eafily  diftinguifti  it;  for  it 
melts  very  freely  in  the  mouth,  and  imprefles  a  ftrong  tafie 
of  falt-petre. 


The 
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The  people  colleft  vafl:  quantities  of  this  earth,  and,  after 
preparing  feveral  pits,  lined  with  firm  and  tough  clay,  they 
fill  them  half  with  water  and  half  with  the  nitrous  earth. 
The  earth  foon  melts  away,  when  they  add  more  water,  ftir 
the  whole  thoroughly  together,  and  let  it  Hand  four  or  five 
days.  A  hole  is  then  made  in  one  fide  of  the  pit,  and,  by 
means  of  a  channel,  cut  to  a  proper  depth,  and  lined  with  the 
fame  clay,  they  let  all  the  clear  water  run  out  of  that  pit  into 
another,  enclofed  on  all  lides,  except  on  the  North-Eaft, 
with  high  walls,  but  open  at  the  top. 

In  this  pit,  the  action  of  the  fun  and  air,  by  degrees,  eva¬ 
porates  the  water  ;  and  the  fait,  which  that  fluid  had  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  nitrous  earth,  fhoots  info  cryftals  about  the 
fldes  of  the  pit.  Thefe  cryftals  are  fmall,  imperfeCt,  and  im¬ 
pure;  but  of  the  fame  fix-flded  figure  with  the  cryftals  of 
nitre,  though  they  are  generally  without  the  pyramids  at 
the  end,  and  often  too  lliort  for  their  thicknefs.  They  are 
of  a  brownilh  or  dulky  colour  ;  and  in  this  ftate  they  are  lent 
over  to  us,  being  the  rough  nitre  we  receive  from  the  Eaft- 
Jndies.  This  article  requires  no  particular  directions,  as  it 
is  but  little  fubjeCl  to  adulteration. 


NUTMEGS 

Are  the  produce  of  a  tree  growing  only  in  the  Banda 
■iflands,.  refembling  a  pear-tree.  The  nutmeg  is  the  aroma- 
lic  kernel  of  a  fruit  about  the  fize  of  a  peach.  The  outer 
Covering,  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  opens  fpontaneoufly,  and 
difcovers  the  red  membrane,  called  mace,  forming  a  reticu¬ 
lar  covering,  through  which  is  feen  the  hard  woody  fhell  that 
includes  the  nutmeg.  There  are  two  kinds  of  nutmegs  to 
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'be  met  with,  the  male  and  the  female  :  the  former,  which 
is  much  inferior  to  the  latter,  the  Dutch  diftinguifli  by  the 
name  of  wild  nutmegs,  and  they  are  more  oblong  than  the 
female.  --.The  nutmeg  differs  in  goodnefs  according  to  the 
age  of  the  tree,  the  foil,  It  is  moft  efteemed  when  it 

is  heavy,  firm,  of  a  full  plumpnefs,  of  a  light-grey  colour, 
with  the  infide  finely  marbled,  and  when  it  is  of  a  fat  oily 
body.  -Thefe  are  the  figns  of  its  frefiinefij.  Care  fhould  be 
taken  that  it.be  not  worm-eaten. 

Nutmegs,  being  a  monopoly  of  the  Dutch,  fall  under  the 
fame  obfervations  as  cinnamon.  Sec  cinnamon. 


NUX  VOMICA 

Is  a  flat  roundllh  feed,  or  kernel,  about  an  inch  broad,  and 
near  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  on  both  fides  prominent  in 
the  middle,  of  a  grey  colour,  covered  with  a  woolly  kind  of 
matter,  internally  hard  and  tough  like  horn,  having  a  tafie 
confiderably  bitter,  with  very  little  fmell.  It  is  not  much  ia 
demand*  *  ' 


OIL  OF  CINNAMON, 

Cloves,  Mace,  Nutmegs,  and  the  other  aromatic  oils, 
diftinguifliable  by  the  fcent  they  retain  of  the  fubftances 
whofe  names  they  bear,  are  very  feldom  procured  genuine. 
It  is  not  profitable  to  bring  them  from  the  Eaft.  Some  chy- 
mical  writers  have  recommended  the  following  experiments 
to  afcertain  the  purity  of  thefe  oils* 

'  If 
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If  there  be  any  furpicion  that  the  diftilled  aromatic  oils 
are  adulterated  with  pinguious  fubftances,  the  fraud  may  be 
difcovered  by  pouring  highly-reftified  fpirit  of  wine  upon 
them  ;  for  this  liquor  immediately  imbibes  and  refolves  the 
particles  of  the  pure  oil,  leaving  in  the  bottom  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  exprelTed  oil,  generally,  either  of  almonds  or  ben- 
nuts.  But,  as  the  more  Ikilful  may  avoid  difcovery  by  this 
method,  it  will  be  prudent  to  join  the  following  with 
it.  When  thefe  oils  are  poured  into  common  water,  if  adul¬ 
terated,  the  water  immediately  becomes  milky ;  an  effeil  that 
is  not  produced  by  pure  oil,  when  put  into  cold  water  and 
left  to  itfelf. 

When  oil  of  turpentine  or  pine  is  mixed  with  thefe  oils^ 
if  a  piece  of  cloth,  foaked  in  them,  be  expofed  to  a  warm 
£re,  the  fubtile  fragrance  is  immediately  exhaled,  and  the 
turpentine  fmell  difcovers  itfelf. 


OLIB  ANUM 

Is  a  gummy-refin,  brought  from  Turkey  and  the  Eaft- 
Indies  in  drops  or  tears.  It  fmells  moderately  llrong  and 
refinous,  but  not  very  pleafant :  the  talle  is  pungent  and 
fomewhat  bitter :  it  flicks  to  the  teeth  in  chewing,  becomes 
white,  and  turns  the  fpittle  milky.  The  drops  are  of  a  pale- 
yellow  colour,  which  by  age  becomes  reddifh.  Laid  on 
red-hot  iron,  olibanum  readily  catches  flame,  and  burns 
with  a  ftrong,  dilFulive,  not  unpkafant,  fmell.  If  it  be  run 
•into  a  mafs^  mixed  with  dirt  and  rubbifli,  having  but  few 
tears,  it  is  of  little  value. 


OPIUM 
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OPIUM’  ■ 

Is  the  infpiffated  juice  of  the  white  poppy,  chiefly  coU 
lefted  by  wounding  the  cortical  part  of  its  head  at  a  proper 
time.  It  is  ufually  made  up  in  roundifti  cakes,  from  fix 
ounces  to  a  pound  in  weight,  flattened,  and  covered  with 
leaves,  or  other  vegetable  fluff,  to  prevent  their  flicking  to¬ 
gether.  It  is  produced  in  many  parts  of  the  Eafl ;  but  that 
which  is  made  at  Patna,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  is 
thought  preferable  to  any  other, 

'  Opium  is  of  a  heavy  denfe  texture,  foft  enough  commonly 
to  receive  an  imprefSon  from  the  finger.  Its  colour  is  a 
dufky  yellow,  at  firfl  fight  appearing  almofl  black.  It  has 
^  faint  difagreeable  fmell,  and  a  hot,  biting,  fomewhat  bit¬ 
ter,  tafle.  The  Europeans  formerly  efleemed  the  Egyptian 
opium  beyond  all  other;  but,  latterly,  when  this  drug  has 
a  good  fmell,  with  a  proper  degree  of  moiflure,  being  tena¬ 
cious  rather  than  friable,  it  has  been  equally  efleemed. 


OPOPONAX  I 

Is  a  concrete  juice  obtained  from  the  root  of  a  flower-bear-  j 
Ing  plant,  that  grows  fpontaneoufly  in  the  warm  Eaflern 
climates.  It  is  a  gura-refin,  of  a  tolerably  firm  texture, 
ufually  in  fmall  grains,  but  fometimes  in  large  maffes, 
formed  by  a  number  of  thefe,  conncdled  with  a  matter  of  the 
fame  kind.  The  maffes  are  generally  loaded  with  foreign 
fubflances,  and  are  much  inferior  to  the  pure  loofe  drops. 

The  fineft  opoponax  is  in  grains,  from  the  fize  of  a  pin’s 
head  to  that  of  a  large  pea.  The  internal  colour  of  thefe 
grains  is  a  pale  yellow,  frequently  mixed  with  white  ;  and 
externally  they  incline  to  a  red  or  orange  colour#  They  are 
*  ♦  moderately 
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tnoderately  heavy,  of  a  fomewhat  fat  or  unftuous  appearance, 
fmooth  on  the  furface,  of  an  acrid  bitter  tafte,  and  a  ftrong 
difagreeable  fmell.  Opoponax  fhould  be  chofen  in  clear 
pieces,  with  the  before-mentioned  qualities.  Such  grains 
as  are  black  and  too  hard  are  to  be  rejeifled.  The  maffes, 
or  cakes,  are  ufually  of  this  black  colour,  and  full  of  flicks 
and  flraws. 


O  R  P  I  M  E  N  T, 

When  pure,  is  a  beautiful  foffil  fubftance,  of  a  foliated 
texture  and  fine  luflre;  but  it  is  generally  found  mixed  with 
a  folid  fubftance  called  zarnich,  approaching  its  own  na¬ 
ture,  though  without  its  luftre  or  foliaceoufnefs.  This  zar¬ 
nich  has  been  commonly  fuppofed  a  part  of  the  orpiment; 
but,  as  thefe  fubftances  have  feparate  qualities,  and  are  fre¬ 
quently  found  in  large  quantities,  entirely  diftindl,  without 
the  leaft  intermixture,  this  opinion  is  plainly  erroneous. 
Experience  has  Ihewn  that  zarnich  is  granulated,  foluble  in 
oil,  and  friable  ;  on  the  contrary,  orpiment  is  flaky,  not  fo- 
'  luble  in  oil,  and  flexible. 

As  zarnich  is  not  received  in  the  materia  medica,  unlels 
by  miftake  under  the  name  of  orpiment,  it  is  to  be  obfer- 
ved,  that,  as  the  common  kinds  of  them  are  green  and  yel¬ 
low,  orpiment  is  confequently  thus  diftinguifhed,  although, 
in  reality,  there  be  no  fuch  fubftance  in  nature  as  green  or¬ 
piment;  fo  that  whatever  is  feen  of  a  green  colour,  under  the 
name  of  orpiment,  is  to  be  rejected  as  chiefly  zarnich,  be¬ 
ing  commonly  a  mafs  of  the  latter,  containing  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  former.  However,  the  purchafer  will  not  be  de¬ 
ceived  who  holds  in  memory  this  good  rule,  that  nothing  he 
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bought,  under  the  name  of  orpiment,  but  what  is  compofed 
entirely  offtakes,  or  plates,  for  no  zarnich  is  fo. 


PEPPER, 

Black,  is  the  fmall,  round,  aromatic,  fruit  of  a  trailing 
plant,  which  flourifties  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  and  in  the 
iflands  of  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Ceylon.  It  is  not  Town,  but 
planted,  and  great  care  is  required  in  the  choice  of  the  flioots. 
It  produces  no  fruit  till  the  end  of  three  years,  and  then 
bears  fo  plentifully,  the  three  or  four  fucceeding  years,  *  as 
frequently  to  produce  two  crops  in  a  year  ;  the  bark  then  be¬ 
gins  to  Ihrink,  and  the  Ihrub  declines  faft,  fo  that,  in  twelve 
years  time,  it  ceafes  to  bear. 

Black  pepper  is  to  be  chofen  of  a  pungent  fmell,  extremely 
acrid  and  hot  to  the  tafte,  in  large  grains,  firm,  found,  and 
with  few  wrinkles ;  but  it  will  always  have  fome,  which  arc 
occafioned  by  its  being  dried  in  the  fun.  Care  ftiould  always 
be  taken  that  the  largeft  grains  have  not  been  picked  out,  as 
is  fometimes  done. 


White  Pepper  is  diftinguilhed  into  common  and  genu¬ 
ine:  the  latter  is  very  feldom  met  with,  and  approaches 
-nearly  to  the  properties  of  the  black  pepper,  the  nearer  the 
better.  The  common  white  pepper  is  weaker  and  worfe  in 
all  its  qualities  than  the  black,  being  nothing  more  than 
that  fort  decorticated  by  maceration  in  water,  as  bits  of  the 
dark-cplcured  Ikin  have  Ibinetimes  been  obferved  upon  the 
■grains,  when  in  Europe.  In  choofing  it,  regard  fhould  be 
•  had 
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had  to  the  ftrength  of  its  qualities,  its  foundnefs  and  firm- 
nefs ;  and  particular  care  Ihould  be  taken  that  it  has  not  been 
died  white. 


Long  Pepper  is  the  fruit  of  an  Eall-Indian  plant  of  the 
fame  kind  with  that  which  produces  the  black  pepper, 
which  fruit  is  gathered  unripe,  and  dried.  It  is  of  a  round 
form,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  nearly  the  fize  of 
a  large  goofe-quill,  having  numerous  minute  grains  dilpo- 
fed  round  it  in  a  kind  of  fpiral  direction.  The  whole  fruit 
is  of  a  brownifh-grey  colour,  of  a  texture  not  very  firm, 
and  it  cafily  lhatters  to  pieces  by  a  blow.  It  is  light,  and, 
when  frelh  broken,  has  a  difagreeably  pungent  fmell.  . 

Long  pepper  is  to  be  chofen  in  large  full  pieces,  frefh, 
not  broken,  dufty,  nor  worm-eaten,  and  fuch  as,  after  taf- 
ting,  leaves  a  very  lafting  heat  in  the  mouth.  When  too 
long  kept,  it  is  wonhlefs,  as  it  becomes  rotten  and  dully. 


PETROLEUM 

Is  a  fluid  bitumen,  or  mineral  oil,  ilTuing  from  the  clefts 
of  rocks,  or  from  the  earth,  or  found  floating  on  the  fur- 
face  of  certain  fprings  in  fome  parts  of  Europe,  t  but  more 
plentifully  in  the  warmer  climates  The  more  fluid  petrolea 
have  been  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  naphtha,  (which  fee,) 
and  the  thicker  by  the  appellations  of  piflafphaltum  and 
pilfelaBum.  Petroleum  is  very  light  and  pellucid,  though 
fomecimes  llightly  tinged;  it  is  of  a  pungent  acrid  tafle,  and  ' 
a  ftrong  penetrating  fineil.  The  finer  kinds  are  not  very 
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frequently  met  with,  but  fine  petroleum  may  be  diflingulfh- 
ed  by  the  facility  with  which  it  takes  fire,  on  the  approach  of 
a  flaming  body,  without  contadl;  and  by  its  extenfibility,  as 
a  drop  of  it  will  fpread  over  two  or  three  feet  of  water,  form¬ 
ing  a  many-coloured  film  on  the  furface.  It  floats  on,  and 
is  indiiToluble  in,  reftified  fpirit  of  wine.  Paper,  wetted 
with  it,  becomes  as  tranfparent  as  when  wetted  with  oil, 
but  this  effed  continues  not  long,  the  paper  becoming  o^ 
paque  as  the  oil  dries  away.. 


RHAPONTICUM 

Is  a  root  of  a  dufky-colour  on  the  furface,  and  a  loofe 
fpongy  texture,  more  aftringent  and  lefs  purgative  than  rhu¬ 
barb,  which  it  refembles  in  appearance,  and  has  fometimes 
been  miflaken  for  it.  It  is  diftinguifhable  from  rhubarb  by 
leaving  a  mucilaginous  tafte  in  the  mouth,  unknown  to  the 
true  rhubarb,  and  by  its  regularly-marbled  red,  white,  or  i 
yellow,  colour,  when  cut  j  which  colours  are  difpofed  in  a 
radiated  manner. 


R  O  S  E-W  O  O  D, 

Rhodium,  a  denfe  compad  wood  growing  in  the  Eafl-In- 
dies  and  other  parts,  which  we  ufually  meet  with  in  pieces, 
fplit  from  larger  mafles.  It  is  externally  of  a  whitilh  colour, 
internally  of  a  deep-yellow  with  a  call  of  red ;  though  thefe 
colours  are  fometimes  varied.  In  the  moft  perfed  fpecimens 
we  meet  with,  the  external  part  is  pale,  and  neareft  the 
heart  it  darkens.  In  thefc  alfo  it  appears  that  this  wood  is- 
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cut  from  a  knotty  tree;  with  an  irregular  grain,  having  fe- 
veral  convolutions,  in  the  mid  ft  of  which  are  clufters  of  cir¬ 
cular  fibres,  including  a  fine  fragrant  refin.  The  lignum  a- 
loes,  and  that  moft  efteemed  kind  of  it,  the  calambac,  with 
the  other  fragrant  and  precious  woods,  appear  to  be  of  this 
kind ;  and  they  are  more  valuable  the  more  they  have  of 
thefe  fibrous  refinous  knots,  which  are  the  parts  greatly  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  reft  for  other  ufes,  as  well  as  for  diftillatioH. 

Rofe-wood  has  a  llightly  bitterifli,  fomewhat  pungent, 
balfamic,  tafte,  and  a  fragrant  fmell,  efpecially  when  fcra- 
ped  or  rubbed,  refembling  rofes.  It  ftiould  be  chofen  found, 
heavy,  of  the  deepeft  colour,  and  in  the  largeft  pieces  that 
can  be  procured,  of  the  moft  irregular  knotty  grain,  well 
filled  with  the  refinous  fibres.  Thefmall,  thin,  pale,  light, 
pieces  are  to  be  rejeded. 


RHUBARB 

Is  an  oblong  tapering  root  growing  plentifully  in  China 
and  Tartary,  and  likewife  in  Turkey  and  Ruflia.  The  ori- 
,ental  rhubarb  is  in  pieces  of  four,  five,  or  fix,  inches  in 
length,  and  three  or  four  in  diameter  at  the  top.  It  is  of  a 
fmooth  even  furface,  moderately  heavy,  but  not  hard:  exter¬ 
nally  of  a  yellow  colour,  with  an  admixture  of  brown  ;  in¬ 
ternally  variegated  with  lively  reddifii  ftreaks,  forming  a 
marbled  appearance  when  cut.  The  yellow  is  the  ground¬ 
colour,  and  the  red  is  difpofed  in  ftiort  irregular  veins,  much 
in  the  manner  of  the  darker-coloured  nutmegs. 

The  Cbinefe  are  very  careful  in  their  manner  of  drying  It. 
They  take  up  the  root  only  in  Winter,  or  early  in  the  Spring, 
before  the  leaves  begin  to  appear.  They  cut  it  into  fuch 
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pieces  as  they  think  proper,  and  lay  it  on  a  table  in  a  fhady 
place,  turning  it  once  or  twice  a  day  for  two  or  three  days ; 
after  this  they  firing  the  pieces  on  a  cord,  at  a  diflance  from 
one  another,  and  then  hang  them  up  in  a  lhady  place,  where 
they  may  dry  leifurely.  It  is  by  this  management  the  rhu¬ 
barb  is  rendered  fo  firm  and  folid  as  we  find  it ;  for,  if  it 
were  hung  up  to  dry  at  once  in  a  warm  airy  place,  it  would 
become  light  and  fpongy.  They  fay  alfo,  that,  if  the  root 
be  taken  up  in  the  Summer,  it  is  not  only  light  and  of  lit¬ 
tle  value,  but  that  it  has  nothing  of  the  reddifh  marbling, 
which  is  one  of  the  great  charafters  of  its  goodnefs. 

Sometimes  the  rhubarb-root  is  cut  down  the  middle,  and 
afterwards  divided  into  pieces  of  four  or  five  inches  in  length, 
which  appear  flat,  and  dry  better  than  the  round.  For 
fome  time  pall,  flat  rhubarb  has  fold  confiderably  better  than 
round  of  the  fame  goodnefs. 

Rhubarb  is  not  fo  often  adulterated  as  damaged.  To  be 
good,  it  fhould  be  particularly  dry  and  found;  if  it  be  wet  or 
rotten,  itis  worthlefs.  By  long  keeping  it  frequently  grows 
mouldy  and  worm-eaten;  and  fome  of  the  more  induftrious 
artifls  are  faid  to  fill  up  the  worm-holes  with  mixtures,  and 
to  colour  the  outfide  of  the  damaged  pieces  with  powder  of 
the  fine  rhubarb,  or  with  fome  cheaper  materials.  The 
marks  of  its  goodnefs  are,  the  livelinefs  of  its  bright  nutmeg 
colour  w'hen  cut,  its  being  firm  and  folid,  but  not  flinty  or 
hard,  its  being  eafily  pulverable,  and  appearing,  when  pow¬ 
dered,  of  a  bright-yellow  colour,  mixed  with  a  flight  call 
of  red.  '  On  chewing,  it  Ihould  impart  a  deep  faifron  tinge, 
and  not  prove  flimy,  or  mucilaginous,  in  the  mouth.  It 
fhould  yield  a  fine  yellow  colour  on  being  infufed  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  in  water.  Its  tafle  is  fomevvhat  acrid,  biiterilh,  and 
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rather  aflringent.  Thofe  pieces  which  appear  green  or  black, 
when  broken  through  the  middle,  fhould  be  rejcdted. 


SAGAPENUM 

Is  the  concrete  gummy-relinous  juice  of  an  Oriental  plant 
not  well  known.  It  is  met  with  in  drops,  and  in  mafles  com- 
pofed  of  thofe  drops :  but  the  loofe  drops  are  much  finer  and 
purer  than  the  mafies.  In  both  forms,  it  is  a  compact  fub- 
llance,  confiderably  heavy,  of  a  reddiQi  colour  outwardly,  but 
paler  within,  and  clear  like  horn.  It  grows  foft  on  handling, 
fo  as  frequently  to  Hick  to  the  fingers.  The  larger,  darker- 
coloured,  broken,  maffes  of  bdellium  are  fometimes  fubfii-i 
tuted,  but  they  may  eafily  be  diftinguilhed  by  the  weaknefs 
of  their  fmell.  Sagapenum  has  a  ftrong  fmell,  fomewhat  of 
the  leek-kind,  and  a  moderately  hot  biting  tafle. 


SAGO 

'  Is  the  produce  of  a  lingular  tree,  growing  in  the  Molucca 
iflands.  This  tree  affords  a  nutriment  from  its  trunk  and 
vital  fubftance,  its  fruit  being  a  fuperfluous  and  ufelefs  part. 
It  grows  wild  in  the  forefts,  and  multiplies  itfelf  by  feeds 
and  fuckers.  It  rifes  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet,  and  is 
about  fix  in  circumference.  The  bark  is  an  inch  thick, 
and  the  inner  rind  is  compofed  of  an  affemblage  of  long 
fibres,  interwoven  with  each  other.  This  double  coat  con¬ 
tains  a  kind  of  fap,  or  gum,  that  falls  into  meal.  The  tree, 
which  feerns  to  grow  merely  for  the  ufe  of  man,  points  out 
the  meal  by  a  fine  white  powder  that  covers  its  leaves,  and  is 


a  certain  indication  of  the  maturity  of  the  fago.  It  is  then 
cut  down  to  the  root  and  fawn  into  fcantlings,  which  are 
divided  into  four  quarters,  for  the  better  extrafting  the  fap, 
or  meal,  they  contain.  After  this  fubftance  has  been  diluted 
in  water,  it  is  ftrained  through  a  kind  of  heve,  which  retains 
the  grolTer  particles,  the  reft  is  thrown  into  wooden  moulds, 
where  it  dries  and  hardens.  The  natives  eat  the  fago  di¬ 
luted  with  water,  and  fometimes  baked  or  boiled.  I'hrough 
a  principle  of  humanity,  they  referve  the  fineft  part  of  this 
meal  for  the  aged  and  infirm.  A  jelly  is  fometimes  made  of 
it,  which  is  white,  and  has  a  pleafing  flavour.  The  fago- 
cakes,  reduced  to  grains,  are  imported  into  Europe. 

The  kind,  preferred  in  England,  is  of  a  red  bloom-colour; 
it  diflblves  eafily  in  hot  water,  making  a  fine  jelly.  That 
which  boils  red  is  more  valued  than  the  brown.  The  beft 
package  is  an  oak  calk,  as  the  leaft  damp  deftroys  its  value. 


SAPAN  WOOD 

Is  brought  to  Europe  in  logs  of  a  middling  fize.  It  fliould 
be  found,  and  internally  of  a  deep  red  colour. 


Sal  Ammoni ACUM,  fee  Aatmoniacum. 

Sanguis  Draconis,  fee  Dragon’s  Blood. 

SARCOCOLLA 

Isa  gummy-refinous juice,  produced  in  Perfiaand  Arabia. 
It  is  in  fmall,  crumbly,  fpongy,  light-yellow,  grains,  with  a 
few  inclining  to  red  mixed  among  them.  Their  tafte  is 
fomewhat  bitter  and  acrid,  followed  by  a  naufeous  kind  of 
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fwectncfs.  The  tears  are  abput  the  fize  of  peas ;  and  the 
whiteft,  as  being  the  freftieft,  are  preferred.  This  gum  fof- 
tens  in  the  mouth,  bubbles  and  catches  flame  from  a  candle, 
and  difTolves  almofl  wholly  in  water,  when  pure  and  ge¬ 
nuine. 


SAUNDERS-WOOD 
Is  of  three  forts,  yellow,  white,  and  red.  Yellow  faunders 
is  a  beautiful  wood,  of  a  clofe  texture  and  fine  grain.  It  is 
ufually  in  blocks,  formed  from  the  heart  of  the  tree,  and 
cleaned  from  the  invefting  bark.  Its  colour  is  a  pale-yellow  j 
and  it  is  of  an  extremely  fweet  perfumed  fmell,  fomewhat 
like  a  mixture  of  mulk  and  rofes.  It  has  an  aromatic  tafte, 
fomewhat  bitter,  and  agreeably  pungent.  Thefe  qualities, 
joined  with  foundnefs,  are  the  charadlers  of  its  goodnefs. 

I 

I 

i 

1 

I  W HITE  Saunders  is  a  wood  much  refembling  the  former, 

I  and  is  either  in  long  flender  pieces  or  in  chips.  It  is  of  a 
light  colour,  with  a  fragrant  fmell  and  tafte  ;  but  far  weaker 
than  yellow  launders  in  all  its  qualities. 


Red  Saunders  is  very  different,  in  colour  and  quality, 
from  either  of  the  preceding.  It  is  commonly  in  blocks  of 
a  conliderable  length,  which  appear  to  be  the  heart  of  the 
tree  that  produces  it,  feparated  from  the  foft  outer  wood  and 
bark.  It  is  of  a  dark  red  colour  externally,  and  of  a  fine* 
blood-red  within.  Its  tafte  is  very  inconfiderable,  and  ra¬ 
ther 
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ther  aullere.  Its  fmell  is  very  trifling,  and  without  any 
perfume  like  the  other  kinds. 


SANTONICUM  SEMEN, 

Or  worm-feed,  is  a  fmall,  light,  oval,  feed,  compofed  of 
a  number  of  thin  membraneous  coats.  It  is  of  a  greenifh- 
yellovv  colour,  with  a  caft  of  brown.  Thefe  feeds  eafily 
crumble,  by  rubbing  between  the  fingers,  into  a  fine  chaffy 
kind  of  fubfiance.  Their  fmell  is  of  the  wormwood-kind, 
moderately  ftrong,  but  not  very  agreeable.  Their  take  is 
very  bitter  and  fomewhat  acrid. 

Worm-feed  ftiouid  be  chofen  frelh,  Inclining  to  a  green 
colour,  with  a  fharp,  bitter,  difagreeable,  take,  and  having 
as  fmall  a  mixture  of  the  chaffy  matter,  ftalks,  and  leaves, 
as  poffible.  The  Turkey-fort  is  rnofl  efleemed. 


S  C  A  M  M  O  N  y, 

Or  diagrydium,  is  of  two  forts,  the  Aleppo  and  the  Smyr¬ 
na  fcammony.  It  is  the  concrete  gummy-refinous  juice  of  a 
fpecies  of  convolvulus.  The  fcammony  is  extradled  by  lay-* 
ing  bare  the  upper  part  of  the  root,  wounding  it  pretty 
deeply,  and  placing  a  fhell,  or  fome  other  receptacle,  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  milky  juice,  which  hardens  into  maffes. 

Aleppo  Scammony,  which  is  preferable  to  the  other, 
is  in  irregular,  light,  friable,  maffes,  of  a  cavernous,  or  fpon- 
gy,  texture,  and  of  different  fhades  of  colour,  from  a  grey 
or  yellowifh  white  almoft  to  a  black.  Its  furface  is  natural¬ 
ly  fmooth  and  even  between  the  holes ;  when  frefh  broken, 
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it  h  fomewhat  bright  and  glofly  j  but,  when  powdered,  it  is 
of  a  browner  colour.  Its  tafte  is  acrid,  naufeous,  and  fome- 
what  bitter,  accompanied  with  a  faint  difagreeable  fmell.- 
Smyrna  Scammony  is  in  compadl  ponderous  pieces,  of 
a  black  colour,  harder,  and  of  a  much  ftronger  fmell  and 
tafte  than  the  preceding  kind ;  full  of  fand  and  other  impu¬ 
rities.  This  fort  fliould  be  rejefled. 

That  fcammony  Ihould  be  chofen  which  ealily  crumbles 
between  the  fingers,  being  glofly  when  frefli  broken.  On 
contadl  with  any  fluid,  fcammony  fliould  immediately  be¬ 
come  white  ;  and,  when  diflblved  in  equal  parts  of  re£tified 
fpirit  and  water,  (/.  e,  in  proof  fpirit,)  it  fliould  leave  no 
dregs. 


SEED-PEARL, 

Or  ragged  pearl,  is  the  denomination  given  to  the  coarfe 
rough  pearl  and  the  very  fmall  ones,  unfit  for  ornamental 
purpofes,  which  are  medicinally  employed. 

It  is  faid  that  counterfeit  pearls,  made  of  clay,  coated 
with  the  white  matter  of  oyfter-fliells,  have  been  fubftituted 
for  the  genuine  :  the  clay  may  be  difeovered  by  its  acquiring 
additional  hardnefs  in  the  fire,  and  refilling  acids  :  whereas 
true  pearls  calcine  in  the  fire  and  become  quick*lime,  and 
readily  diflblve  in  acids. 


SENA 

Is  the  leaf  of  an  annual,  woody,  pod-bearing,  plant,  im¬ 
ported  dry  from  Alexandria,  in  Egypt.  It  is  of  an  oblong 
pointed  at  the  ends,  particularly  at  the  end  oppdfite 
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to  where  it  grows  to  the  ftalk.  In  the  middle,  It  is  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  and  it  is  feldom  more  than  an  inch 
in  length.  Sena  is  of  a  lively  yellowifli-green  colour,  of  a 
firm  texture,  fomewhat  thick  and  flat.  Its  fmell  is  faint, 
but  not  difagreeable  ;  its  tafte  is  fomewhat  bitter,  naufeous,, 
and  acrid. 

There  is  a  lefs  valuable  fort  brought  from  Tripoli,  diflin- 
guilhable  by  the  obtufenefs  of  its  ends,  by  its  being  larger, 
of  a  finer  green>  and  fomewhat  rough  to  the  touch.  There 
are  two  or  three  other  inferior  forts,  diftinguifhable  by  their 
being  either  narrower,  longer,  and  (harper-pointed ;  or  lar¬ 
ger,  broader,  and  round-pointed,  with  fmall  prominent  veins; 
or  of  a  frefh  green  colour,  without  any  yellow  call. 

In  choofing  it,  the  (hape  of  the  leaf  (hould  aflure  us  that 
it  is  of  the  Alexandrian  kind  ;  it  (hould  be  frefh,  of  a  good 
fmell,  foft  to  the  touch,  and  clear  from  (lalks.  The  leaves 
ought,  alfo,  to  be  of  an  entire  yellowifli-green  colour,  not 
(potted  with  black. 


Snake-Wood,  fee  Colubrinum  Lignum. 

Spikenard,  fee  Nardus  Indica. 

S  T  O  R  A  X. 

Solid  ftorax  is  the  odoriferous  refin  of  a  middle-fized  tree,' 
bearing  a  filbert-like  fruit,  naturally  growing  in  Afia.  Two 
forts  of  this  lefin  are  commonly  diftinguifhed ;  florax  in  the 
tear,  and  common  ftorax  in  larger  maffes.  The  former  is 
not  in  feparate  tears,  or  but  very  rarely;  it  is  generally  in 
mafles,  compofed  of  whitilh  and  pale  reddi(h-brown  tears, 
or  having  an  uniform  reddilh-yellow  or  brownilh  appearance, 
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being  utkEIuous  and  foft  like  wax,  and  free  from  vifible  im¬ 
purities.  This  is  preferred  to  the  common  ftorax,  in  large 
mafles,  confiderably  lighter  and  lefs  compafl  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  and  having  a  large  admixture  of  woody  matter  like 
faw-duft.  Although  the  impurities  of  this  kind  of  ftorax 
render  it  lefs  valuable  than  the  firft-mentioned,  yet  it  is  not 
lefs  ufeful,  nor  its  medical  qualities  lefs«potent,  after  purifi¬ 
cation,  by  foftening  it  with  boiling  water,  and  preffing  it 
out  from  the  fcEces  between  warm  iron  plates;  a  procefs  that 
is  unnecefTary  with  the  former  kind. 


TAMARIND. 

The  fruit  of  a  tree  growing  in  Arabia  and  in  the  Eaft  and 
Weft  Indies.  The  fruit  is  a  pod,  fomewhat  refembling  a 
bean-cod,  including  feveral  hard  feeds,  together  with  a  dark- 
coloured  vifcid  pulp.  This  pulp  is  connefted  with  the  feeds 
by  numerous  tough  firings  or  fibres ;  and  thefe  are  freed 
from  the  outer  fhell.  The  Oriental  fort  is  drier,  darker-co- 
.loured,  and  has  more  pulp,  than  the  Weft-Indian  ;  the 
former  is  fometimes  preferved  without-  addition,  the  latter 
has  always  an  admixture  of  fugar.  Red,  brown,  and  black, 
is  brought  from  the  Eaft-Indies ;  of  thefe  the  black  is  the 
beft.  The  more  pulp  the  better. 


TEA 

Is  the  leaf  of  a  fhrub  growing  in  feveral  parts  of  China, 
Japan,  and  Siam.  The  dealers  in  this  article  diftinguifh 
many  kinds,  which,  however,  are  all  leaves  of  the  fame 
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tree,  and  may  be  reduced  to  the  three  general  divifions, 
ordinary  green  teas,  finer  green  teas,  and  bohea. 

The  leaves  of  the  common  green  tea  are  fomewhat  fmall, 
crumpled,  much  twilled,  and  clofely  folded  together  in  dry! 
ing  :  the  colour  is  a  dufky  green,  and  the  fmell  agreeable. 
The  leaves  of  the  fine  green  tea  are  larger,  lefs  crumpled 
and  twilled  in  the  drying,  and  more  lax  in  their  folds ;  of  a 
paler  colour,  but  more  blooming,  approaching  to  a  blue- 
green.  All  the  ordinary  green  teas  give  a  llrong  yellowilh- 
green  colour  to  boiling  water,  and  the  fine  green  teas  give  a 
pale-green,  or  light  llraw-colour. 

Bohea  tea  confills  of  fmaller  leaves  than  either  of  the  others, 
and  thofe  more  crumpled  and  clofely  folded.  Its  colour  is 
dark,  inclining  to  black. 

The  Ihrub  that  produces  tea  feldom  rifes  higher  than  five 
or  fix  feet.  It  is  much  branched  and  fpreading :  the  leaves 
are  oblong,  pointed  at  the  ends,  and  ferrated  at  the  edges. 
Thefe  leaves  are  colleded  generally  in  April  and  May,  and 
the  young  ones,  taken  from  the  new  Ihoots,  are  feparated 
from  thofe  gathered  off  the  old  branches.  Upon  fuch  dif. 
tinflions  as  thefe,  and  on  feparately  gathering  full-grown 
and  only  budding  leaves,  are  founded  the  different  qualities 
of  our  tea. 

After  gathering,  the  leaves  are  dried,  and  leparated  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  fize,  ^c.  Bohea- tea  is  gathered  before  the 
leaves  are  perfedlly  opened,  and  is  made  to  undergo  a  greater 
degree  of  heat  than  green,  to  which  its  colour  and  peculiar 
flavour  are  in  a  great  meafure  owing. 
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Terra  Japonica,  fee  Catechu.' 

Tincal,  fee  Borax. 

TRAGACANTH, 

Or  adraganth,  or,  as  it  is  ufually  called,  gum  dragon,  is 
the  gum  exuding  from  a  prickly  plant  of  the  Tame  name, 
that  grows  wild  in  the  warm  climates.  This  commodity 
comes  chiefly  from  Turkey,  of  different  colours  and  quali¬ 
ties,  from  a  pale  white  to  dark  andopake.  It  is  ufually  in 
long,  flender,  worm-like,  pieces,  and  fometimesit  is  in  round- 
ifli  drops,  which  are  rare.  It  is  moderately  heavy,  of  a 
Arm  confluence,  rather  tough  than  hard.  It  is  with  difli- 
culty  pulverifed,  unlefs  it  be  dried,  and  the  peftle  and  mor¬ 
tar  kept  warm.  Its  natural  colour  is  a  pale  white,  and  the 
cleanefl  fpecimens  are  fomething  tranfparent.  It  has  little  or 
no  fmell,  and  a  tafte  rather  difagreeable.  It  melts  in  the 
mouth  to  a  very  foft  mucilage,  without  flicking  to  the  teeth 
as  gum  arabic  does.  The  moft  flriking  diiFerence  between 
this  and  the  other  gums  is,  that  it  gives  a  thick  confiflence 
to  a  much  larger  quantity  of  water,  and  is  with  difficulty 
diflbluble,  or  rather  diflblves  but  imperfedlly.  When  put 
'  into  water,  it  flowly  imbibes  a  great  quantity,  fwells  into  a 
large  volume,  and  forms  a  foft,  but  not  fluid,  mucilage:  by 
agitation  and  an  addition  of  water,  a  folution  may  be  ob¬ 
tained,  but  the  gummy  mucilage  fettles  to  the  bottom  on 
Handing. 

For  medical  purpofes,  gum  tragacanth  Ihould  be  chofen 
in  long  twifted  pieces,  femi-tranfparent,  white,  very  clear,, 
and  free  from  all  other  colours  :  the  brown  and  particularly 
the  black  are  to  be  wholly  rejedled.  Thefe  lafl  forts,  how¬ 
ever,  though  lefs  valuable,  are  flill  ufeful  to  the  different 
artiflcers  who  have  occaflon  for  this  gum. 


TUR^ 
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T  U  R  B  I  T  H 

Is  the  cortical  part  of  the  root  of  a  fpecies  of  convolvulus, 
brought  from  the  Eafl-Indies  in  oblong  pieces,  of  a  brown 
or  alh  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  whitifh  within.  At  firft, 
it  makes  an  impreffion  of  fweetnefs  on  the  take,  but,  when 
chewed  for  fome  time,  betrays  a  naufeous  acrimony.  The 
bell  is  ponderous,  not  wrinkled,  eafy  to  break,  and  difco- 
vers  to  the  eye  a  large  quantity  of  telinous  matter. 


Turmeric,  fee  Cur cu 


M  A. 


T  U  T  T  y. 

Or  lapis  tutiae,  is  a  clayey  or  argillaceous  ore,  of  a  femi- 
iwetal,  called  zinc,  found  in  Perfia,  formed  on  cylindrical 
moulds  into  tubulous  pieces,  of  different  lengths,  like  the 
bark  of  a  tree,  and  baked  to  a  moderate  hardnefs.  On  the 
outfide  it  is  of  a  brown  colour,  and  full  of  fmall  protube¬ 
rances;  fmooth  and  yellowifh  within,  fometimes  with  a  whi¬ 
tifh,  and  fometimes  with  a  bluifh,  call.  The  fineft  is  that 
which  IS  of  a  good  brown  on  the  outfide,  and  of  a  yellow 
tinge  within,  the  thickeft,  brighteft,  moft  granulated,  the 

bardeft  to  break,  and  that  which  has  the  leaft  foulnefs  a- 
mong  it. 

The  preceding  account  of  the  origin  of  tutty,  though  con¬ 
trary  to  the  received  opinion,  is  fupported  by  anthers  of 
refpeflable  authority,  and  by  its  chymical  properties.  That 
the  common  opinion,  of  its  being  a  fublimate  produced  in 
the  European  founderies,  where  zinc  is  melted  with  other 
metals,  is  erroneous,  appears  from  this  reafon,  that  tutty  is 
not  found,  upon  iiria  enquiry,  to  be  known  at  thofe  foun. 

deries. 
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defies,  and  ^by  its  confifting,  in  great  part,  of  an  earth  not 
capable  of  riling  in  fublimation.  Thus  much,  however,  is 
probable,  that  fublimates,  or  the  common  ores  of  zinc,  are 
often  mixed  with  argillaceous  earths,  and  baked  hard,  in 
imitation  of  the  genuine  Oriental  tutty. 


Worm-Seed,  fee  Santonicum  Semen. 

Z  E  D  O  A  R  Y 

Is  brought  over  in  oblong  pieces,  of  a  moderate  thicknefs, 
and  two  or  three  inches  long,  or  in  roundilh  pieces,  about 
an  inch  in  diameter.  In  the  bell  fpecimens,  it  is  of  an  alh- 
coiour,  or  light- grey,  externally,  and  white  within.  Its 
fmell  is  agreeable,  and  its  talle  aromatic  and  fomewhat  bitter. 
It  impregnates  water  with  its  fmell,  a  flight  bitternefs,  a 
confiderable  warmth  and  pungency,  and  a  yellowilh- brown 
colour,  Zedoary  Ihould  be  chofen  dry,  large,  heavy,  and 
found. 


Various  Articles  of  private  Trade  from  India. 


AR  A  C, 


AR  R  A  C,  or  rack,  is  a  fpirituous  liquor  bought  at  Ba¬ 
tavia  or  Malacca,  and  ufed  in  making  punch.  This 
is  a  branch  of  trade,  of  which  the  Dutch  have  almoll  depri¬ 
ved  the  Portuguefe,  the  art  of  making  it  being  transferred, 
for  the  moll  part,  from  Goa  to  Batavia.  The  bell  arrack  in 
Batavia  is  fold  for  about  fifteen  pence  thegallojn. 


The 
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The  Goa  arrack  is  made  from  a  vegetable  juice  called  tod¬ 
dy,  which  flows  by  inciflon  from  the  cocoa  tree.  The  Ba¬ 
tavia  arac  is  made  from  rice  and  fugar.  There  is  likewife  a 
fii^ub  from  which  arac  is  made. 

The  mantier  of  making  the  Goa  arac  is  this.  The  juice 
of  the  trees  is  not  procured  in  the  way  of  tapping,  as  we  do, 
but  the  operator  provides  himfelf  with  a  parcel  of  earthern 
pots,  with  bellies  and  necks  like  our  ordinary  bird- bottles  ; 
he  makes  fall  a  number  of  thefe  to  his  girdle,  and  any  way 
elfe  that  he  commodioofly  can  about  him.  Thus  equipped, 
he  climbs  up  the  trunk  of  a  cocoa-tree;  and,  when  he  comes 
to  the  boughs,  he  takes  out  his  knife,  and,  cutting  off  one 
of  the  fmall  knots,  or  buttons,  he  applies  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle  to  the  wound,  faftening  it  to  the  bough  with  a  ban¬ 
dage  ;  in  the  fame  manner  he  cuts  off  other  buttons,  and 
fallens  on  his  pots,  till  the  whole  number  is  ufed :  this  is 
done  in  the  evening,  and,  defcending  from  the  tree,  he 
leaves  them  till  thcnext  morning  ;  when  he  takes  off  the 
bottles  which  are  moftly  filled,  and  empties  the  juice  into  the 
proper  receptacle.  This  is  repeated  every  night,  till  a  fuf- 
ficient  quantity  is  produced,  and  the  whole,  being  then  put 
together,  is  left  to  ferment,  which  it  foon  does. 

When  the  fermentation  is  over,  and  the  liquor,  or  wafli, 
is  become  a  little  tart,  it  is  put  into  the  ftill,  and,  a  fire  be¬ 
ing  made,  the  ftill  is  fulFered  to  work  as  long  as  that  which 
comes  over  has  any  confiderablc  tafte  of  fpirit. 

The  liquor  thus  procured  is  the  low  wine  of  arac,  and  this 
is  fo  poor  a  liquor,  -that  it  will  foon  corrupt  and  fpoil,  if  not 
diflilled  again,  to  feparate  fome  of  its  phlegm  ;  they  there¬ 
fore,  immediately  after,  pour  back  this  low  wine  into  the 
ftill,  and  redify  it  to  that  very  weak  kind  of  proof-fpirit,  in 

which 
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which  ftate  we  find  it.  The  arac  we  meet  with,  liotwith- 

t 

ftandingits  being  of  aproof-teft,  according  to  the  way  of 
judging  by  the  crown  of  bubbles,  holds  but  a  fixth,  and 
fometimes  but  an  eighth,  part  of  alcohol,  or  pure  fpi'rit; 
whereas  our  other  fpirits,  when  they  Ihew  that  proof,,  are  ge¬ 
nerally  elleemed  to  hold  one  half  pure  ipirit. 

»  ♦  «  f 

ARRAN GOES  ^  ’ 

Are  a  kind  of  beads,  formed  from  the  rough  cornelian,  ot 
fome  ftone  of  that  nature,  chiefly  in  demand  for  the  African 
trade.  Thefe  are  of  different  forts.  Thofe  cut  from  the  befl: 
ftones  are  from  ttwo  to  three  inches  long,  •  barrel-lhaped, 
clear,  pale,  varioufly  coloured,  with  a  good  polilh,  and  free 
from  flaws.  Thofe  of  the  fecond  fort  are  from  one  to  two 
inches  long,  and  inferior  in  cut,  polifli,  and  quality.  Thofe 
of  the  third  fort  are  the  irregular  refufe  ilones,  from  half  an 
inch  to  an  inch  in  length,  flawed  and  dull. 


CANES, 

Called  dragon’s-blood,  mull  be  found,  taper,  fupple, 
and  clouded,’  the  more  fo  the  better.  The  middle  joint 
muft  be  thirty-fix  inches  long,  and  the  top  and  bottom  joints 
eight  or  ten  more. 


Canes,  called  japans  or  wangees,  muft  be  pliable,  tough, 
round,  and  taper,  the  knots  being  at  regular  diftances. 

Canes, 


M 
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Canes,  called  rattans,  muft  be  found,  welUglafed,  full 
four  yards  long,  not  fmaller  than  the  little  finger,  and  of  a 
pale-yellow  colour. 


Canes,  called  walking-canes,  to  be  of  any  value,  muft  be 
found,  heavy,  tapering,  twenty-eight  inches  long  in  the 
joint,  at  leaft,  and  the  more  clouded  the  better.  Canes, 
thirty -fix  inches  long  in  the  joint  and  upwards,  are  moft  in 
demand. 


CARMENIA  WOOL 
Is  a  kind  of  goat’s-hair,  of  a  pale-brown  colour.  The 
purchafer  Ihould  be  careful  that  it  be  dry  and  free  from  dirt. 


CARPETS  OF  PERSIA 
Pay  fo  heavy  a  duty  that  they  are  an  unprofitable  purchafe. 


CORAL 

Is  eafily  procured  in  Italy  and  Turkey,  and  of  the  beft  qua¬ 
lity.  India  receives  large  quantities  from  Europe,  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  former  place  being  lefs  efteemed. 


COTTON  YARN 

Is  not  much  in  demand.  The  Bengal  fort  is  the  moft  va¬ 
luable.  COW- 
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COWRIES 

Are  fea-ftiells,  ufed  as  fmall  money  In  India  and  on  the 

* 

coaft  of  Africa.  They  mull  be  found  and  clean :  the  fmaller 
the  more  valuable. 


ELEPHANTS  TEETH 
Are  valuable  in  proportion  to  their  fize  and  foundnefs. 
The  ftrait  white  teeth,  without  flaws,  and  not  very  hollow  in 
the  flump,  but  folid  and  thick,  are  the  beft. 

The  beft  weigh  —  —  50  lb.  each. 

The  next  weigh  —  —  40  lb.  each. 

The  third  weigh  —  —  30  lb.  each. 

The  fourth  weigh  —  —  20  lb.  each. 

The  fmaller  are  of  little  value. 


GARNETS 

Arefeldom  found  in  a  perfedl  flate.  Their  colour  natu¬ 
rally  is  a  flrong  red,  with  a  faint  call  of  blue.  The  moll  va¬ 
luable  ftones  are  the  largeft,'  and  thofe  of  the  clearefl  and 
brightefl  colour. 


GOA  STONES 

Are  a  factitious  preparation  of  mineral  fubflances,  mixed 
with  perfume,  in  very  little  demand. 


M  s 


HURSE- 
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HURSE-SKINS 

Are  the  fkin  of  a  fifli  with  a  hard  rough  coat,  chiefly  ufed 
in  Europe  to  cover  fmall  pocket-cafes. 


SEA-HORSE  TEETH 
Are  of  little  confumption. 


TUT AN AG 

Is  formed  into  blocks  of  about  twenty  pounds  each.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  buying  it,  only  to  fee  that  it  be  free  from 
drofs. 


Lacquered-Ware  and  China  mull  be  purchafed  at 
difcretion,  falhion  varying  their  value  daily. 


Candied  nutmegs,  rice,  fuccades,  or  mixed  fweetmeats, 
together  with  tiger-fkins  and  leopard-lkins,  drelTcd,  ufually 
come  as  prefents. 


USE 
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USE  OF  THE  CHINESE  TOUCH-NEEDLES, 


OR  THE  METHOD  OF  JUDGING  OF  THE 


FINENESS  OF  GOLD  from  its  COLOUR. 
From  thi  Philofophical  Commerce  of  the  Arts ^  ^W.Lewis^ 


B,  and  F\  R,  S 


HOSE,  who  are  accuftomed  to  the  infpe£lion  of  gold 


A  varioufly  alloyed,  can  judge  nearly,  from  the  colour 
of  any  given  mafs,  the  proportion  of  alloy  it  contains,  pro¬ 
vided  the  fpecies  of  alloy  be  known.  Different  compofidons 
of  gold,  with  different  proportions  of  the  metals  which  it  is 
commonly  alloyed  with,  are  formed  into  oblong  pieces, 
called  needles,  and  kept  in  readinefs  for  aflifling  in  this  exa¬ 
mination,  as  flandards  of  comparifon. 

The  ftandard-gold  of  this  kingdom  is  of  twenty-two  carats ; 
that  is,  it  confifts  of  twenty-two  parts  of  fine  gold  and  two 
of  alloy.  The  Chinefe  reckon  by  a  different  divifion,  called 
touches,  of  which  the  higheft  number,  or  that  which  denotes 
pure  gold,  is  one  hundred  ;  fo  that  one  hundred  touches  cor- 
refpond  to  our  twenty-four  carats ;  feventy-five  touches  to 
eighteen  carats ;  fifty  touches  to  twelve  carats  ;  and  twenty- 
five  to  fix  :  whence  any  number  of  the  one  divifion  may  be 
eafily  reduced  to  the  other. 

The  proportions,  in  the  compofitionof  the  feveral  needles, 
are  adjufted  in  a  regular  feries  according  to  the  carat  weights. 
The  firft  needle  confifts  of  fine  gold,  or  of  twenty-four  ca¬ 
rats  ;  the  fecond,  of  twenty-three  carats  and  a  half  of  fine 
gold  and  half  a  carat  of  alloy  ;  the  third,  of  twenty-three  ca¬ 
rats  of  fine  gold  to  one  carat  of  alloy  ;  and  fo  on,  the  gold 
diminifhing,  and  the  alloy  increafing,  by  half  a  carat  in  each 


needle. 
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needle,  down  to  the  twentieth  carat :  all  below  this  are  made 
at  differences  of  whole  carats;  half  a  carat  being  fcarcely 
diftinguilhable,  by  the  colour  of  the  mafs,  when  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  alloy  is  fo  confiderable.  Some  make  the  needles  no 
lower  than  to  twelve  carats,  that  is,  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  gold  and  alloy :  others  go  as  low  as  one  carat,  or  one  part 
of  gold  to  twenty-three  of  alloy. 

Four  fets  of  thefe  needles  are  commonly  direded  ;  one  in 
which  pure  filver  is  ufed  for  the  alloy  ;  another  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  two  parts  of  filver  and  one  of  copper  ;  the  third  with 
a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  copper  to  one  of  filver  ;  and  the 
fourth  with  equal  parts  of  the  two  :  to  which  fome  add  a  fifth 
fet,  with  copper  only,  an  alloy  that  fometimes  occurs, 
though  much  more  rarely  than  the  others.  If  needles  fo 
low  as  three  or  four  carats  can  be  of  any  ufe,  it  fliould  feem 
to  be  only  in  the  firft  fet :  for,  in  the  others,  the  proportion 
of  copper  being  large,  the  differences  in  colour,  of  different 
forts  of  copper  itielf,  will  be  as  great  as  thofe  which  refult 
from  very  confiderable  differences  in  the  quantity  of  gold. 
When  the  copper  is  nearly  equal  in  quantity  to  the  gold,  ve¬ 
ry  little  can  be  judged  from  the  colour  of  the  mafs. 

In  melting  thefe  compofitions,  the  utmoft  care  mufl  be 
taken,  that  no  lofs  may  happen  to  any  of  the  ingredients  fo 
as  to  alter  the  proportions  of  the  mixtures. 

The  colours  are  befl  examined  by  means  of  ftrokes  drawn 
with  the  metals  on  a  particular  kind  of  flone,  brought  chiefly 
from  Germany,  and  called,  from  this  ufe,  a  touch-ftone  ;  the 
befl  fort  of  which  is  of  a  deep-black  colour,  moderately  hard, 
and  of  a  fmnoth  but  not  polifhed  furface.  If  it  be  too  fmooth, 
foft  gold  will  not  eafily  leave  a  mark  upon  it;  and,  if  rough, 
the  mark  proves  impei  tedl.  If  very  hard,  the  frequent  clean-, 
in?  of  it  from  the  marks,  by  rubbing  it  with  tripoli  or  a 


piece 
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piece  of  charcoal  wetted  with  water,  gives  the  furface  too 
great  a  fmoothnefs ;  and,  if  very  foft,  it  is  liable  to  be 
fcratched  in  the  cleaning.  In  want  of  the  proper  kind  of 
ftone,  moderately  fmooth  pieces  of  flint  are  the  beft  fubfti- 
tutes :  the  more  thefe  approach  in  colour  to  the  other  the 
better. 

The  piece  of  gold,  to  be  examined,  being  well  cleaned  in 
fome  convenient  part  of  its  furface,  a  ftroke  is  to  be  made 
with  it  on  the  flone  ;  and  another,  clofe  by  it,  with  fuch  of 
the  touch-needles  as  appears  to  come  the  neareft  to  it  in  co¬ 
lour.  If  the  colour  of  both,  upon  the  Hone,  be  exadlly  the 
fame,  it  is  judged  that  the  given  mafs  is  of  the  fame  finenefs 
with  the  needle  :  if  different,  another  and  another  needle 
muft  be  tried,  till  one  be  found  exadlly  correfponding  to  it. 
To  do  this  readily  pradlice  only  can  teach. 

In  making  the  flrokes,  both  the  given  piece  and  the  needle 
of  comparifcn  are  to  be  rubbed  feveral  times  backward  and 
forward  upon  the  Hone,  that  the  marks  may  be  Hrong  and 
full,  not  lefs  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and  about  a 
tenth  or  an  eighth  of  an  inch  broad  :  both  marks  are  to  be 
wetted  before  the  examination  of  them,  their  colours  being 
thus  rendered  more  diftindl.  A  ftroke,  which  has  been 
drawn  fome  days,  is  never  to  be  compared  with  a  frelh  one, 
as  the  colour  may  have  fuffered  an  alteration  from  the  air; 
the  fine  atoms,  left  upon  the  touch-ftone,  being  much  more 
fufceptible  of  fuch  alterations  than  the  metal  in  the  mafs.  If 
the  piece  be  fuppofed  to  be  fuperficially  heightened  by  art 
in  its  colour,  that  part  of  it,  which  the  flroke  is  defigned  to 
be  made  with,  fhould  be  previoufly  rubbed  on  another  part 
of  the  flone,  or  rather  on  a  rougher  kind  of  Hone  than  the 
common  touch-Hones,  that  a  frefh  furface  of  the  metal  may 

be 
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be  expofed.  If  it  be  rufpefted  to  be  gilt  with  a  thick  coat 
of  metal,  finer  than  the  internal  part,  it  fhould  be  raifed 
with  a  graver  to  fome  depth,  that  the  exterior  coat  may  be 
broken  through  :  cutting  the  piece  in  two  is  a  lefs  certain 
way  of  difcovering  this  abufe ;  the  outer  coat  being  fre¬ 
quently  drawn  along,  by  the  flieers  or  chifel,  fo  as  to  cover 
the  divided  parts. 

The  metallic  corapolitions,  made  to  refemble  gold  in  co¬ 
lour,  are  readily  known  by  means  of  a  drop  or  two  of  aqua¬ 
fortis,  which  has  no  efFedl  upon  gold,  but  diflblves  or  dif- 
charges  the  marks  made  by  all  its  known  imitations*  That 
the  touch-flone  may  be  able  to  fupport  this  trial,  it  becomes 
a  neceffary  character  of  it  not  to  be  corrofible  by  acids ;  a 
charadler  which  fhews  it  to  be  eflentially  difterent  from  the 
marbles,  whereof  it  is  by  many  writers  reckoned  a  fpecies. 

If  gold  be  debafed  by  an  admixture  of  any  confiderable  quan¬ 
tity  of  thefe  compofitions,  aqua-fortis  will,  in  this  cafe,  alfo, 
difcharge  fo  much  of  the  mark  as  w'as  made  by  the  bafe  me¬ 
tal,  and  leave  only  that  of  the  gold,  which  will  now  appear 
difcontinued,  or  in  fpecks.  Silver  and  copper  are  in  like 
manner  eaten  out  from  gold  on  the  touch-ftone  ;  and  hence 
fome  judgement  may  thus  be  formed,  of  the  finenefs  of  the 
metal,  from  the  proportion  of  the  remaining  gold  to  the 
vacuities, 

Ercker  obferves  that  hard  gold  appears  on  the  touch-flone 
lefs  fine  than  it  really  is.  It  may  be  prefumed  that  this  dif¬ 
ference  does  not  proceed  from  the  fimple  hardnefs;  but  front 
the  hardnefs  being  occafioned  by  an  admixture  of  fuch  metal¬ 
lic  bodies  as  debafe  the  colour  in  a  greater  degree  than  an 
equal  quantity  of  the  common  alloy.  Silver  and  copper  are 
the  only  metals  ufuaiiy  found  mixed  with  gold,  whether  in  i 
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bullion  or  in  coin  ;  and  the  only  ones  whofe  quantity  Is  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  judged  of  by  this  method  of  trial. 

The  Chinefe  are  faid  to  be  extremely  expert  in  the  ufe  of 
the  touch-ftone,  fo  as  todiftinguifh  by  it  (b  fmall  a  difference 
in  the  finenefs  as  half  a  touch,  or  a  two  hundredth  part  of 
the  mixture.  The  touch-flone,  as  I  am  informed,  is  the  on¬ 
ly  ted  by  which  they  regulate  the  fale  of  their  gold  to  the 
European  merchants ;  and  in  thofe  countries  it  is  fubje£l  to 
fewer  difficulties  than  among  us,  on  account  of  the  unifor¬ 
mity  of  the  alloy,  which,  there,  is  alrnofl:  always  filver ;  the 
lead  appearance  of  copper  being  ufed  in  the  alloy  gives  a 
fifpicion  of  fraud.  As  an  affay  of  the  gold  is  rarely  permit¬ 
ted  in  that  commerce,  it  behoves  the  European  trader  to  be 
well  pradifed  in  this  way  of  examination  :  by  carefully  at¬ 
tending  to  the  above  diredlions,  and  by  accuftoming  himfelf 
to  compare  the  colours  of  a  good  fctof  touch-needles,  having 
the  finenefs  marked  on  each,  it  is  prefumed  he  will  be  able 
to  avoid  being  impofed  on,  either  in  the  touch  itfelf,  or  by 
the  abufes,  faid  to  be  fometimes  committed,  of  covering  the 
bar  or  ingot  with  a  thick  coat  of  finer  metal  than  the  interior 
part,  or  of  including  maffes  of  bafe  metal  within  it.  A  fet 
of  needles  may  be  prepared  for  this  ufe,  with  filver  alloy,  in 
the  feries  of  the  Chinefe  touches;  or  the  needles  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  account  may  be  eafily  accommodated  to  the  Chinefe 
by  the  following  table,  calculated  on  the  principles  already 
explained.  It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  gold  fhoes  of  Chi¬ 
na  have  a  depreffion  in  the  middle,  from  the  Ihrinking  of  the 
metal  in  its  cooling,  with  a  number  of  circular  rings,  like 
thofe  on  the  balls  of  the  fingers,  but  larger  ;  the  fmaller  and 
clofer  thefe  are  the  finer  the  gold  is  faid  to  be.  I  have  been 
told,  that,  when  any  other  metallic  raafs  is  included  within, 
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the  ffaud  is  difcoverable  at  fight,  by  the  middle  being  eleva¬ 
ted  inftead  of  depreffed,  and  the  fides  being  uneven  and 
knobby  t  but  that  the  fame  kind  of  fraud  is  fometimes  prac- 
tifed  in  the  gold  bars,  where  it  is  not  difcoverable  by  any 

external  mark. 


TJBLE  of  Correfpondence  heinueen  the  European  and  Chinefe  Z)/- 
wifions  representing  the  Finenefs  of  Gold.  (See  Page  85.) 
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Methoid  of  hringing  fe<veral  f  ouches  of  Gold  into  one* 

Let  the  finenefs  of  each  fort  be  multiplied  by  its  particular 

weight,  ^and  let  their  produfts  be  added  together,  for  a  divi* 

dend:  then  make  the  divifor  by  adding  the  weights  together. 

The  quotient  will  be  the  finenefs,  or  touch. 

Example.  lo  Tale.  —  94  Touch.  940 
10  —  —  92  —  —  920 

20  20)1860(93,  Touch  of 

180  [the  whole. 
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PRACTICAL  DIRECTIONS 

'  FOR  PURCHASING 


DIAMONDS. 


The  diamonds  of  the  Eaft-Indies  are  produced  in  the 
kingdoms  of  Bengal,  Golconda,  Vifapour,  and  in  the 
ifland  of  Borneo.  When  the  mine  lies  in  a  rock,  the  dia¬ 
monds  are  found  in  feveral  little  veins  of  a  half,  and  fome- 
times  a  whole,  inch  broad,  out  of  which  the  miners,  with 
hooked  irons,  draw  the  fand,  or  earth,  in  which  the  dia¬ 
monds  are.  When  the  vein  terminates,  they  break  the  rock, 
that  the  track  may  be  found  again  and  continued.  The 
ftones  are  feparated  from  the  earth,  or  fand,  by  walking. 
The  miners  work  quite  naked,  except  a  thin  linen  cloth  be¬ 
fore  them;  and,  befide  this  precaution,  they  have  alfo  in- 
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fpeflors  to  prevent  their  concealing  any  ilones,  which,  not- 
withftanding,  they  efFedt,  by  watching  an  opportunity  to 
fwallow  them. 

'  In  the  choice  of  diamonds,  obferve  that  they  be  white, 
clear,  and  fmooth,  free  from  boles  or  flaws,  and  that  they 
fpread  well :  the  coarfeit  fort  is  called  boart,  which  is  of  very 
little  value,  and  ufed  by  lapidaries  when  bruifed. 

The  chief  things  to  be  obferved,  in  buying  rough  dia¬ 
monds,  are,  I.  the  colour,  II.  cleannefs.  III.  fliape. 

I.  COLOUR. 

1.  The  colour  fhouid  be  perfedlly  cryftalline,  and  refem- 
bling  a  drop  of  clear  fpring>water  ;  in  the  middle  of  which 
you  will  perceive  a  ftrong  light,  playing  with  a  great  deal 
of  fpirit.  If  the  coat  be  fmcoth  and  bright,  with  a  fmall  tinc¬ 
ture  of  green  in  it,  it  is  not  the  worfe,  and  feldom  proves  bad : 
if  it  be  a  deep  green,  even,  and  the  colour  clear  and  bright, 
the  (lone  is  little  the  worfe  ;  but  a  dull  cloudy  green  is  a  bad 
colour :  if  there  be  a  mixture  of  yellow  with  green,  it  is  not 
fo  valuable.  If  a  ftone  be  of  a  light,  dark,  or  cloudy,  brown, 
with  a  fmooth  coat,  it  will  prove  foft,  and  cannot  be  cut  to 
advantage,  as  it  is  in  danger  of  being  flawed. 

2.  If  a  flone  has  a  rough  coat,  that  you  can  hardly  fee 
through  it,  and  the  coat  be  white,  and  look  as  if  it  were 
rough  by  art,  and  clear  of  flaws  or  veins,  and  no  blemifh 
call  in  the  body  of  the  done,  (which  may  be  difcovered  by 
holding  it  againft  the  light,)  the  ftone  will  prove  good.  If 
a  ftone  be  large,  and  the  coat  fo  rough  as  to  prevent  infpec- 
tion,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  have  two  windows  poliftied, 
on  oppofite  Tides  of  the  ftone,  by  which  the  clearnefs  or  foul- 
nefs  may  be  difcovered.  Small  Hones  are  not  worth  this 
expence. 
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‘  3*  If  often  happens  that  a  flone  fhall  appear  of  a  reddifit 
hue,  on  the  outer  coat,  not  unlike  the  colour  of  rufty  iron, 
yet,  by  looking  through  it  againft  the  light,  you  may  obferve 
the  heart  of  the  flone  to  be  white,  and  luch  flones  are  gene¬ 
rally  good  and  clear,  if  the  red  fouls  be  not  too  deep,  and 
can  be  cut  out  without  much  wafting  the  ftone. 

4.  All  ftones  of  a  milky  coat,  whether  the  coat  be  bright 
or  dull,  if  never  fo  little  inclining  to  a  bluifh  call,  will  prove 
of  an  indifferent  colour  after  cutting. 

5.  You  will  meet  with  a  great  many  diamonds  of  a  rough, 
dark,  cinnamon-coloured,  coat:  this  fort  is  generally  very 
hard,  and,  when  cut,  contains  a  great  deal  of  life  and  fpirit, 
as  all  hard  ftones  do,  of  whatever  colour  they  may  be:  but 
the  colour  is  very  uncertain ;  it  is  lometimes  white,  and  fome- 
times  brown,  and  fometimes  a  very  fine  yellow. 

II.  CLEANNESS. 

1.  Concerning  the  fouls  and  other  imperfecllon?,  that  take 
from  the  value  of  the  diamond,  we  muft  obferve,  all  diapha¬ 
nous  ftones  are  originally  fluids  and  fpirituous  difliliations, 
falling  into  proper  cells  of  the  earth,  where  they  lie  until 
they  are  ripened,  and  receive  the  hardnefs  we  generally  find 
them  of.  Every  drop  forms  an  entire  ftone,  contained  in  its 
proper  bed,  without  coats.  While  this  petrific  juice,  or  the 
matter  which  grows  in  the  ftone,  is  in  its  original  tender  na¬ 
ture,  it  is  liable  to  all  the  accidents  we  find  in  it,  and  by 
which  it  is  fo  often  damaged:  for,  if  fome  little  particle  of 
fand  or  earth  fall  into  the  tender  matter,  it  is  locked  up  in  it, 
and  becomes  a  foul  black  fpot ;  and,  as  this  is  bigger  or  lefs, 
fo  it  diminifhes  the  value  of  the  ftone. 

2.  Flaws  are  occafioned  by  fome  accident,  fhake,  or  vio¬ 
lence,  which  the  ftone  received  whilft  in  its  bed.  And  this 
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frequently  occafions  an  open  crack  in  the  ftone,  fometimes 
from  the  outfide  to  the  center,  and  fometimes  in  the  body  of 
the  ftone,  which  does  not  extend  to  the  outfide ;  but  this  is 
much  the  worft,  and  will  require  great  judgement  to  know 
how  far  it  does  extend:  it  takes  half  from  the  value. 

3,  The  next  and  greateft  care  will  be  to  avoid  beamy 
flones :  and  this  req-uires  more  (kill  and  pradlice  than  anything 
yet  fpoken  of.  Indeed,  a  great  many  ftones  area  little  beamy  in 
the  roundell,  (by  which  I  mean  the  edges,)  but  it  is  not  fo  ve¬ 
ry  material,  though  it  diminilhes  the  life  of  the  diamond, 
B^y  beamy  ftones,  I  mean  fuch  as  look  fair  to  the  eye,  and 
yet  are  fo  full  of  veins  to  the  center,  that  no  art  or  labour  can 
polifti  them.  Thefe  veins  run  through  feveral  parts  of  the 
ftone,  and  fometimes  through  all;  and,  when  they  appear 
on  the  outfide,  they  fhew  themfelves  like  protuberant  ex- 
crefcences,  from  whence  run  innumerable  fmall  veins,  ob¬ 
liquely  crofting  one  another,  and  (hooting  into  the  body  of 
the  ftone:  the  ftone  iifelf  will  have  a  very  bright  and  fhining 
coat,  and  the  veins  will  look  like  very  fmall  pieces  of  po- 
lifned  fteel  riling  upon  the  furface  of  the  ftone.  This  fort  of 
ftone  will  bear  no  polilhing,  and  is  not  better  than  a  piece  of 
boart.  Sometimes  the  knot  of  the  veins  will  be  in  the  cen¬ 
ter,  the  fibres  will  (hoot  outward,  and  the  fmall  ends  termi¬ 
nate  in  the  coat  of  the  diamond :  this  is  more  difficult  to  dif- 
cover,  and  muft  be  examined  by  a  nice  eye;  yet  you  may  be 
able,  here  and  there,  to  perceive  a  fmall  protuberance,  like 
the  poin  t  of  a  needle,  lifting  up  a  part  of  the  coat  of  the  ftone : 
and  though,  by  a  good  deal  of  labour,  it  Ihould  be  polilh- 
ed,  it  will  be  a  great  charge,  and  fcarcely  pay  for  the  cut¬ 
ting,  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  efteemed  as  little  better  than 
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the  former.  But,  if  you  be  not  careful,  the  Indians  will 
throw  one  of  thefe  Hones  into  a  parcel,  and  oftentimes,  the 
largeH. 

III.  SHAPE. 

The  next  thing  to  be  obferved  is  their  fhape,  which  a  lit¬ 
tle  experience  will  quickly  fliew  how  to  diftinguifli.  It  con- 
fifts  of  three  articles ;  Hones  in  four  points.  Hones  in  two 
points,  and  lafques. 

1.  Stones  in  four  points  confiH  of  four  equilateral  triangles 
at  top,  and  the  fame  at  bottom.  This  is  the  moH  complete 
Hiape,  and  what  nature  would  produce  in  all  diamonds,  were 
Ihe  not  controuled  by  the  Heel-corns  of  the  foil  that  forms 
the  bed  in  which  the  firH  tender  matter  was  caH.  This  form 
produces,  when  cut,  thick,  fquare,  good.  Hones. 

2.  Stones  in  two  points  are  when  four  of  the  triangular 
planes  are  broader  than  the  other  four.  This  will  make  a 
thinner  brilliant,  have  more  life,  and  be  more  fpread  and 
valuable,  in  proportion  to  its  lize. 

3.  A  Hone,  which  is  naturally  well-formed  for  a  drop, 
(i.  e.  of  a  flat  pear- form,)  is  more  valuable  than  a  Hone  of 
the  fame  weight,  formed  for  a  brilliant,  as  it  lofes  much  lefs 
in  cutting. 

4.  Lafques,  cr  la  crades,  is  the  term  for  all  diamonds  cut 
and  poliflied  in  India,  in  which  the  colour  and  defeds  are 
more  apparent. 

To  know  what  the  weight  of  a  rough  diamond  will  be, 
when  cut  andpoliflied,  a  piece  of  lead  fliould  be  call  of  the 
propofed  fize,  and  filed  to  the  proper  Hiape,  which  will  give 
the  required  weight  j  lead  being  exadly  three  times  as  heavy 
as  a  diamond. 
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The  value  of  rough  diamonds  is  extremely  uncertain: 
weight  and  fize  alone  will  not  dire£l  in  this  matter  ;  they 
ever  give  place  to  quality  and  fliape.  Experience  and 
pradice  are  the  only  means  that  can  lead  to  a  certainty. 
This  will  be  evident  by  an  attention  to  the  prices  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  catalogue  of  feveral  parcels  of  rough  diamonds,  which 
were  fold  by  audliouj  at  the  Bank  colFee-houfe,  near  the  Royal- 
exchange,  on  Thurfday,  January  28,  1779*  Alher  Gold- 

fmid,  fworn- broker. 
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K.  Diamonds 
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% 
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£ 

i. 
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13 
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— 

3 

H 

0 

2 
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— . 

35 

—  ditto 

— 

3 

4 

0 

3 

33 

— 

66 

— 

—  ditto 

— 

3 

8 

0 

4 
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— 
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— 

—  ditto 
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2 

*4 

0 
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— 
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— 

2 

10 

6 

J 

6 

29 

15 

— 

—  ditto 

I 

8 

6 

7 

1 

x_ 
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— 

-  160 

0 

0 

8 

— 

I 

— — 

3= 

— 

— 

64 

0 

0 

9 

— 

13 

3S1 
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—  per  car. 

3 

*3 

6 

10 

37 
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— 

—  ditto 

— 

3 

7 

6 

1 1 
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— 

—  ditto 

— 

2 

1 2 

6 

12 
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38 

— > 

—  ditto 

— 

0 

18 

6 

13 

— 

I 

— 

3^1 

g^* 

— 

— 

86 

0 

0 

*4 

— 

16 

— 

36  car. 

—  per  car. 

3 

8 

c 

I  5 

16 

XXX. 

n 

— 
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— 

2 

*4 

0 

16 

26 

— 

52 

— 

—  ditto 

— 

3 

9 

0 

J  7 

1 1  2 

y 
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—  ditto 

— 

2 

15 

0 

iS 

— 
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33 

— 

—  ditto 

— 

2 

2 

6 

9 
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— 

—  ditto 

— 

4 

0 

0 

20 

13 
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— 
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— 

3 

13 

0 

21 

— 

^6 

— 
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— 

3 

5 

6 

22 

12 
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— 
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— 

3 

3 

G 

23 

32 
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— 
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— 

2 

16 

6 

24 

— 

7 

— 

1 0 

— 

—  ditto 

— 

2 

17 

6 

2C 
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—  ditto 

— 

2 

‘3 

0 

26 

20 

15 

— 

—  ditto 

— 

2 

2 

6 

27 
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— 
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— 

—  ditto 

— 

2 

10 

0 

28 
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— 

37 

— 

—  ditto 

— 

2 

J 

6 

29 

— 

89 

— 

36 

— 

—  ditto 

— 

1 

5 
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